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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——— 


HE chief military event of the week has been Lord 
Roberts’s successful flank attack—delivered early 
Wednesday morning—on the Boer army which had collectedin 
front of bim in order to oppose his advance on Bloemfontein. 
The Boers had entrenched themselves on a line of kopjes on 
each side of the Modder, and no doubt expected that 
they would be subjected to a frontal attack of the 
kind to which they have been hitherto accustomed. 
Instead, Lord Roberts operated on their flank, with the 
result that a kind of panic sect in among the Boers, 
and they literally raced off the ground, abandoning their 
very strong position, leaving their dinuers cooked but uneaten, 
and actually allowing a Krupp gun to fall into our hands, so 
terrified were they as to the safety of their communications, 
and so anxious to run no risks of sharing the fate of General 
Cronjeand his army. The exploit was a most brilliant one, 
and, like so many fine pieces of strategy, almost bloodless,— 
our total casualties being only three killed and about fifty 
wounded. We must not, however, while praising Lord Roberts 
(and none can think he deserves higher praise than we do) 
make unfair comparisons with our other commanders in the 
matter of frontal attacks. He had sufficient cavalry and a 
larger force than his enemy, and thus could undertake a wide 
turning movement. 





In the southern theatre of war we hear of a steady and 
continuous advance by our troops. Norvals Pont has been 
occupied by us, the Boers, as they naively put it in their 
oficial telegram, having taken up positions “which in view 
of the circamstances are better situated for the burghers.” 
That reminds one of the general who. reported that his troops, 
“fired with martial ardour, marched five miles to the rear.” 
We have described below the entry of the relieving army 
into Ladysmith, bat may note here that Natal is now almost 
clear of the Boers, and that a British force has moved in 
the direction of Harrismith. Meantime we greatly re- 
gret to record that there are indications that the -gallant 
garrison at Mafeking is being bard pressed, and’ that 
there is want of good food as well as great sickness. 
This does not, of course, in the least indicate that 
there is any talk of surrender, but such snfferings are 
specially bard to bear when elsewhere the prospect is so 
bright. It may be, however, that before long we shall hear 
of relief either from the North or from the South, or possibly 
from both. It is to be noticed that Lord Roberts has of late 
made no reference to Mafeking, nor have the correspondents 
in bis camp been allowed to do so. But when Lord Roberts 
talks least about a place he is always doing most, for ‘‘ Bobs” 





ings, well-filled stores, and good railway communication, 
but we may depend upon it that how to take another 
large batch of prisoners interests him far more than 
“an entry into the enemy’s capital.” We have just 
referred to the significance of Lord Roberts’s silence. In 
this context we may note that we bave lately heard practically 
nothing from Orange River station. Yet if the Boers who 
can now be best described as “late of Colesberg” are to be 
dealt with, an advance from Orange River to Fauresmith 
seems promising. 


We said the other day that the Queen never got full credit 
for the admirable sense she bas displayed through her long 
reign, and certainly her Majesty is displaying it now. The 
people are delighted to hear that the Sovereign has refased, 
at great personal inconvenience, to take her usual holiday on 
the Riviera; they read with gratification the messages of 
encouragement, praise, or condolence which are constantly sent 
from Windsor or Osborne, messages which, as is evident from 
their straightforward simplicity and dignity, are written by 
the Queen lierself, and they heartily and cordially approve her 
Majesty’s special recognition of Irish heroism and services in 
this war. Irish soldiers are dying in heaps for the flag, and 
the Queen, therefore, goes at the end of March for a month’s 
sojourn in Ireland, and has ordered that henceforward her 
Irish soldiers shall wear the shamrock on St. Patrick’s Day. 
Nothing could be better or more jast, since throughout this 
war it is Irish names, Roberts, White, French, Kelly-Kenny, 
and a host more, which are prominently in front. We hope 
the Irish Guards will be established soon, and are glad to see 
the Crown indicate a day to be the Irish Soldier’s Day, which 
will be welcomed wherever the British drum beats in its 
circuit of the world. 


The Queen’s visit to London proved an immense success. 
The ovation she received on Thursday from the Lords and 
Commons assembled in the quadrangle of Buckingham 
Palace was of a very striking kind, and is said to have beer 
very moviry; both to the Queen and the Members of the two 
Houses, who spontaneously sang “God Save the Queen.” 
That such a body of men should so far shake off their 
habitual reserve is certainly a very striking proof of how deeply 
the country has beenstirred. The Queen’s drive through the 
City in the afternoon was immensely successful, for the 
weather, though bitter, was dry, and the streets were 
crowded. All reports show that the Queen is in the best of 
health and spirits, but we trust she will not be allowed to 
over-exert herself,—especially in view of her Irish visit. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach opened his Budget on Monday 
at a much earlier date than usual, owing to the fact that 
in anticipation of increased taxation vast quantities of 
dutiable articles were being removed from bond at the old 
rates. Thecentral facts of the Budget are that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer estimates that the war cunnot cost less than 
£60,000,000, and that he is going to meet this by borrowing 
about £43,000,000, by raising an extra £12,317,000 by taxation, 
and by stopping the annual repayment of £4,640,000 of Debt. 
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The extra taxation consists in placing 4d. additional (making 
1s. in the £) on the Income-tax, 1s. on produce contract notes, 
1s. a barrel on beer, 6d. a gallon on spirits, 4d. a pound on 
tobacco, 6d. a pound on foreign cigars, 2d. a pound on tea. 


The actual figures in regard to the estimated revenue and 
expenditure for the coming year are :— 





RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE. 
Ordinary Revenue ......+. £116,900,000 | Deficit from last year...... £17,770,000 
New Taxes: Estimated expenditure in 
Income-tax, 4d... ..sccesers 6,500,000 O-1 wccccccccccccccece 154,052,000 
Tea, 94. per Ib....ccccecce . 1,800,000 | Provision for contingencies 5,000,000 
Beer, 1s. a barrel .....s00. ° 1,752,000 os 
Spirits, 6d. per gallon..... . 1,015,000 £176,852,000 
Tobacco, 4d. per Ib....0+- ° 1,100,000 | Less suspension of Sinking 
Produce Contracts, 18. «++. 150,000} Fund operations .,...+...- 4,640,000 
Total for New Taaes.. 12,317,000 £172,212,000 
Loan raised to be renewed 8,000,000 | Balance cecccncsecvecceccs 5,009 
New Treasury Bills........ 5,000,000 
New loansinten-yearbonds 30,000,000 
Total Borrowing ...«- « 43,000,000 
Total Receipts ....+e.. £172,217,000 Total Expenditure .... £172,217,000 





But for the war the surplus would have been one of about 
£5,000,000, and we may, in fact, in spite of the war, congratu- 
late ourselves on a year of unexampled prosperity. The 
yield of the Death-duties has been most satisfactory, but this 
was in some measure due to the large number of millionaires 
who happened to die within the year, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer mentioned that the estate of one of them, a 
gentleman well known as “Chicago” Smith to members of 
the Reform Club, actually paid £900,000—the price of a great 
warship—to the Treasury. It remains to be said that Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach reserved to himself the right to choose 
under what conditions he would borrow that part of the 
loan money, about £30,000,000, which is not to be raised in 
Treasury bills, but to be obtained by bonds, or the issne 
of stock repayable in ten years. We have expressed else- 
where our strong approval of this wise and unsensational 
Budget, which has, on the whole, been well received, though 
some of the newspapers were disappointed at what they 
regarded as its want of imagination. The Pall Mall Gazette, 
which has never failed to keep its head throughout all the 
changes and chances of the last few months, describes the 
Badget as “sound,” and that seems to us the exact word, 
and what is more, the highest praise which a War Budget 
could possibly receive. 


The discussion of the Budget in the House of Commons on 
Monday night was for the most part either perfunctory or 
irrelevant. On Tuesday, however, Sir William Harcourt 
made a speech in which the criticisms were of real value. We 
do not for the most part agree with those criticisms, but 
they were in every sense worthy of the most respectful 
hearing. Sir William MHarcourt’s chief point was the 
national extravagance. We shouted “ Pay, pay, pay,” bat 
meant “ Borrow, borrow, borrow.” We were willing enough 
to endorse proposals for expenditure, but it was a very 
different thing when we came to meet the bill [Sir 
William might, from his point of view, have compared John 
Ball to Falstaff with his immortal “Base is the slave that 
pays”]. Sir William Harcourt ended his speech by imploring 
the House of Commons not to fritter away the magnificent 
resources of the country. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach replied, 
and was followed by a number of speakers, but none of them 
contributed very much to the discussion except Sir Samuel 
Montagu, who approved of the loan being offered in small 
sums to the public, and not launched through the bankers, 


In the House of Commons on Thursday Mr, John Redmond, 
as leader of the Irish party, made 2 speech in regard to the 
wearing of the shamrock and the Queen’s visit to Ireland which, 
given his point of view, mast be pronounced to have been in 
excellent taste. “The Irish people,” he declared, “ will wel- 
come this gracefulrecognition of the valour of their race—what- 
ever the field upon which that valour has lately been exhibited 
—and our people will, moreover, treat with respect the visit 
which the venerable Sovereign proposes to make to their 
shores, well knowing that on this occasion no attempt will be 
made to give that visit a party significance, and that their 
chivalrous hospitality will be taken in no quarter to mean any 
abatement of their demand for their national rights, which 
they will continue to press until they are conceded.” That is 
perfectly satisfactory, and no reasonable man could have 
expected Mr. Redmond to say more. 


M. Deschanel, the President of the French Chad 
possible future President of the Republic, addressed bis = 
stituents on Sunday at Nogent le Rotrou, and warned _ 
not to be so abusive of Great Britain. We shall soon, he a 
have the best artillery in the world, the best rifle alte 
strongest alliance, but the democracy is jealous of all i 
rise, and Ministries, therefore, are far too ephemeral, « The 
politicians who represent the country should be protected a, 
well as the flag.” When “the weak are not assisted ne 
their conduct is admirable and heroic, it is both childish ani 
imprudent to harass the strong, and above all, to insult them,” 
M. Deschanel is obviously not contented with the Republic 
as it is, but his words will nevertheless sink deep, for the tags 
of Republicans are not seeking war, which they know would 
end either in revolution or a military dictatorship, No slight 
portion of the present effervescence in France against Great 
Britain proceeds from a fixed belief that if the English 
prosper in this war they will proceed to attack France, It 
is, we believe, positively true that Diego Suarez, the military 
port of Madagascar, is being fortified against a British 
descent! Why we should menace France nobody appears to 
know, but in Paris grave statesmen and experienced soldiers 
are satisfied that we shall,—perhaps to avenge the logs of 
Calais. 


The accounts of the famine in India are still terrible. The 
Government report that in spite of the strictest precantions 
against needless demands the number of persons in actual 
receipt of relief approaches five millions, and the amount ex. 
pended will exceed five millions sterling. This is, we imagine, 
exclusive of the sufferers in native States, who are very 
numerous and peculiarly wretched. The officers employed 
“on famine duty ” are worked almost literally to death, and 
some of their narratives are heartbreaking, the people in 
some districts being reduced to skin and bone, and the 
children, who are commonly plumper than English children, 
appearing as wretched atomies, too reduced even to 
cry. The mothers apply for relief too late, and the 
cattle die in such numbers that milk is hardly pro. 
curable. The relief system is ably organised, the people 
are strangely patient and obedient, and the officers exert 
themselves as they would in a battle; but the death-list 
will necessarily be large, more especially among the thon. 
sands whom not even famine will induce to quit their villages 
for the relief works. 


The Germans are in some danger of beginning a bitter 
quarrel with America. The Agrarian party, which has dis- 
liked the Navy Bill from the first, as a Bill essentially in 
the interest of commerce, are threatening to oppose it, and to 
conciliate them the Government offer protection against the 
importation of meat. They propose to forbid the importa- 
tion of all salted meat except hams, bacon, and tripe, and to 
surround the introduction of fresh meat with such restrictions 
as will involve practical prohibition. For example, the lungs, 
heart, and kidneys must not be removed from the car. 
cases, which will thus run an additional risk of be- 
coming tainted. The classes which consume meat are 
extremely indignant, but the Agrarians are immovable, 
and if the Government yield Washington threatens “a 
retaliatory tariff.” German merchants are desperately afraid 
of losing their American market, and may give up the Navy 
Bill rather than provoke a war of tariffs. The German 
Government, of course, bave no wish to make meat dear, but the 
stock-raisers have, and between their obstinacy about profits 
and the Emperor’s obstinacy about his Navy a very serious 
situation may be created. Nothing irritates Americans 
more than a tariff directed against them. They think them- 
selves at once cheated and insulted. 





The change of opinion among the graver journals of 
Europe in consequence of Lord Roberts’s victories appears to 
be nearly complete. The Russian newspapers are still almost 
hysterical with anger, but the German and French writers 
sorrowfully admit that affairs look black for the Boers, an‘ 
call upon the British people to take this opportunity o 
making peace. That, they say, would be “ true magnanimity, 
their idea of the fitting peace being a recoil to the 
status quo. It is acknowledged everywhere that there 
will be nointervention. Many Frenchmen complain openly 
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sible speech—that their Government is not bolder, but 
the majority complain most that the German Emperor will 
not take up the quarrel of civilisation. We note that a few 

pers are still confident that the British will be exposed to 
ae guerilla war, their writers forgetting that the Boers 
have farms to protect and cultivate, and have no England 
behind them, as the Spaniards had, to provide them with 
money and provisions. The military papers begin to acknow- 
ledge that Boer strategists can blunder, and one or two 
thoughtful civilians are pointing out that if England is so 
bad a Power, to compel her to adopt the conscription cannot 
be wise. What might she not do with two millions of trained 


men? 


The British public is in no mood to attend to occurrences 
in the Balkan Peninsula, but we may record the fact that, 
according to the Vienna correspondent of the Zimes, a 
surprise is expected there. The Prince of Bulgaria, it is 
believed, intends at once to assume the Royal title. He 
believes that this will strengthen his position, and is besides 
yexed to see honours accorded to Alexander of Servia which 
are refused to himself. The step is approved at St. Peters- 
barg, though disliked in Vienna, but the great difficulty is to 
obtain even the passive consent of the Sultan. It involves 
the practical cession of part of Roumelia, and the Mahom- 
medan rule is that Mussulman territory should never be 
surrendered unless it has been taken by the sword. The 
Prince is certainly in earnest on the subject, and it is not 
unreasonable to suspect that he is contemplating a new 
marriage, which his admission into the circle of reigning 
Sovereigns would facilitate. 


We wonder if there are many millionaires among us of 
whom the world knows nothing. Experienced bankers say 
there are, and the receipts from the Death-duties look like 
it, while every now and then one hears of extraordinary 
incomes drawn by men who are scarcely noticed. T'wo un- 
usually quiet clergymen in Surrey, for example, are said to 
be richer than most Peers. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in his 
Budget speech mentioned one such man, a Scotchman, at 
whose death last year his executors paid £900,000 into the 
Treasury. He was known in the Reform Club as “ Chicago 
Smith,” because he made his money in Chicago, and his 
representatives say he gave away in his lifetime to relatives 
and others a million sterling. He must have possessed about 
ten millions, most of it invested at 6 and 7 per cent., but 
he never spent £500 a year on himself, and was as unknown 
to London at large as any inmate of a workhouse infirmary. 
If society is not destroyed by some upheaval from below, 
there will be a great many such men before the century is 
out. The scale of incomes, especially business incomes, is 
rapidly enlarging itself, some of the money-makers care 
little for display, and nothing for social success, and the rich 
who live quietly to old age accumulate sums which in the 
last century would have seemed fabulous. There will be men 
before A.D. 2000 possessed of a hundred millions—one 
American must have nearly that amount already—and 
“wealth,” which when Disraeli wrote “Sibyl” began at 
£8,000 a year, will begin at £50,000. 


It is decided, we believe, that prisoners in South Africa 
shall not be exchanged just yet, the men taken being too 
valuable to the Boer armies, and there is some difficulty in 
disposing of all we capture. They cannot be interned in 
Uape Colony because the sight of them excites the Afrikanders 
too much, and to keep them all at sea would employ too many 
ships. It would not be a bad plan to send them to London, 
a place which would disabuse them of some of their notions 
of British powerlessness, but it is more probable that they 
will be cantoned in St. Helena, whence escape is impossible, 
and they can consequently be left almost free. Most of them 
have never seen the sea, and the voyage will enlighten them 
on the subject of distances. They will, of course, be well fed, 
and provided with all medical comforts, while the fine climate 
of the island will act as a restorative to their very numerous 
sick. General Cronje cannot complain if he is treated as well 
as the Emperor Napoleon, while there will be none of the 
plots for his rescue which in the Mauritius would have been 
incessant. La Réunion is too near. 





Mr. Courtney, speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Aborigines’ Protection Society on Saturday last, showed his 
usual courage and candour in his treatment of the native 
question in South Africa. He declared that no person, 
however keen might be his sympathies for the Dutch in 
South Africa, could pretend that the inhabitants of the 
South African Republic, or even of the Free State, had been 
stainless in their relations with the blacks. He admitted 
that their record was full of cruelty, wrong, robbery, and of 
something approaching to slavery. But he contended that 
for everything they had done a parallel could be found among 
our own people. We entirely agree with Mr. Courtney that 
there is need for “ eternal vigilance” in regard to the treat- 
ment of the natives. But he would have done well to 
differentiate the Imperial from the Rhodesian standpoint in 
this regard. And if parallels are to be drawn, what can the 
Boers show that in any way approximates to Basutoland or 
Khama’s country? The best answer to the tu guoque argu- 
ment adopted by Mr. Courtney is to be found in the admirable 
article by M. Villarais in the February number of the Biblo- 
theque Oniverselle on “The English and the Boers in South 
Africa.” “ Whilst with the Boers legislation and practice are 
identical and equally bad, in the British Colonies the laws 
[with regard to the natives] are altogether better than those 
of the Transvaal, and instances of maltreatment, when they 
do occur, are in violation of the law.” It is on record that 
in a Session of the Raad, the State Attorney, detining a 
“ dishonouring sentence,” especially exempted conviction for 
flogging a native, even though the native died. 





Full details have come to hand daring the past week of the 
relief of Ladysmith and the condition of the beleaguered 
town. An advance squadron, appropriately headed by the 
Natal Carbineers, entered the town on the Wednesday evening 
and was greeted with the utmost enthusiasm by the garrison 
and civilians. General Buller’s official entry took place on 
Friday week at noon, and his first public utterance was to call 
for three cheers for the heroic civilians of Ladysmith. Sub- 
sequently the main body of the relieving force—some twenty- 
two thousand strong—marched through the town, headed by 
the Dablin Fusiliers who had borne the brunt of the fighting 
at Pieter’s Hill. The accounts furnished by the correspon- 
dents abound in details illustrating the privations of the 
garrison—there were, according to some accounts, only four 
days’ provisions left in the town, though, according to Sir 
George White, the garrison might have actually lived till 
April 2nd—and the splendid example furnished by Sir George 
White and General Hunter. Between casualties and sickness 
eight thousand fighting men passed through the hospital. From 
January 15th there have been over two hundred deaths from 
disease alone, while since the beginning of the siege twenty- 
four officers and two hundred and thirty-five men died in 
action or from wounds, the wounded numbering seventy 
officers and five hundred and twenty men exclusive of 
civilians. Dr. Treves, who has since visited Ladysmith, reports 
no fewer than eight hundred cases of typhoid, medical 
appliances having been practically exhausted for the last two 
months. 


The Prince of Wales has given proof twice in the past week 
of his practical interest in the problem of bLousing the poor. 
Yesterday week he visited the tenements of the Guinness 
Trast in Bermondsey and the Rowton Honse at Newington 
Butts, and on Saturday he formally opened the new buildings 
erected by the London County Council on the Boundary 
Street estate in Bethnal Green. The facts and figures given 
in the Prince’s speech are most striking. The cost of land 
and properties which had to be purchased has been about 
£333,000, and of the new buildings—which include club-rooms, 
baths, and washhouses, as well as actual dwellings—some 
£300,000 more. But the work has been done so well that 
accommodation has been provided for five thousand three 
hundred and eighty persons, or only three hundred and thirty- 
nine less than the number occupying the buildings demolished. 
We are glad to note that the Prince paid a fitting tribute to 
the splendid work done by private enterprise in grappling 
with the housing problem, with which, as he said, the names 
of Lord Iveagh and Lord Rowton are nobly associated. 


Bank Rate, + per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 100$. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


oe od 
THE QUEEN AND IRELAND. 


HE Queen has once again shown statesmanship of a 
high order, for we may take it that the regulation as 
to the wearing of the Green on St. Patrick’s Day by all Irish 
regiments and her determination to spend her spring 
holiday in Ireland are her own acts, and not those of her 
Ministers, She has shown, that is, that she exactly un- 
derstands the functions of kingship in our common- 
wealth, and knows how to make herself the representative 
of the feelings of the nation. If there was one thing 
which the nation wanted just now it was some signal mark 
of appreciation of the gallantry and devotion of the Irish 
troops at the front, and a clear expression of the know- 
ledge that the foolish grumblings and growlings of the Irish 
extremists were not the authentic voice of Ireland. And 
the Queen has done this very thing. She has encouraged 
the very natural and altogether commendable pride of 
race in the Irish people by giving its proper place in our 
military system to the feeling for the Irish symbol and for 
the Irish national day, and she has shown that she knows 
what value to attach to the absurd declarations that 
Ireland is “to a man” on the side of the Boers, and that 
every drawback to our arms has been welcomed with joy 
by the whole Irish people. That the wearing of the 
shamrock on St. Patrick’s Day by all the Irish regiments 
will give immense satisfaction we do not doubt, and we 
may feel sure that the Queen herself will assume and wear 
the symbul, which is not, and never has been, regarded by 
reasonable Englishmen with the slightest feeling of dis- 
like or jealousy. That the Queen’s visit will be a success 
no one need entertain any misgivings, and if the weather 
is only good and the climate suits her Majesty—we must 
never forget that the Queen is eighty, and people.at eighty 
cannot say that a climate shall suit them—we do not see 
why the visit should not be repeated. In any case the 
visit at such a time as the present cannot but be pro- 
ductive of great good. We do not of course expect, or 
even wish, that the presence of the Queen should suddenly 
convert all the Nationalists to the Union—such sudden 
conversions are of little value—but we do expect that 
the visit will have a real effect in making Irishmen 
realise that. the alleged neglect, hatred, and contempt 
felt for Ireland by England is a figment of the agitator’s 
brain. 


The Queen has done so well in deciding on the visit to 
Dublin that one is naturally anxious that. those whose 
duty it will be to advise her on matters of detail and to 
make the necessary arrangements will prove both careful 
and liberal in their ideas. We hope, for example, that 
while nothing is done which might seem like an attempt to 
embarrass any of the Nationalist leaders or to entrap 
them into the dilemma of either seeming discourteous or 
else expressing a lovalty which they may not feel, oppor- 
tunities may be afforded to some of them for quietly 
seeing the Queen. The Nationalist leaders, like all other 
men -in the United Kingdom, have a perfect right to 
entertain any opinions they choose, Republican, or 
Separatist, or what. you will, and no constraint of any 
kind must be placed on their enjoyment of that right. 
The Irish leaders, that is, must be treated like gentlemen, 
and the first mark of such treatment is never to take an 
advantage. No political advantage, then, must be taken 
of the Queen’s visit, however great the temptation. 
The need for great niceness and discretion is apparent 
in this case, but iu the case of the great Irish eccle- 
siastics of the Roman Church no such extreme scrupu- 
losity is required. The Irish Cardinals, Archbishops, 
and Bishops are obliged by their creed to be loyal 
subjects, and we trust that it may be possible for 
the Queen to show towards them some signal act 
of Royal courtesy, and that they will have the good 
sense and the good taste to respond. There is no 
Established Church in Ireland, and all the religious 
bodies are in a position of legal equality, and while in the 
South of Ireland the Queen will naturally pay attention 
to the religious leaders of the majority of the population. 
Would it not be possible, in order to facilitate this, for 
the Queen to take with her some great English Roman 








loyalty to the Pope would be as little open to onal 
as his civil loyalty and personal devotion to the Queen ? 
It is not, of course, for a newspaper to say how these 
things ought to be done, but considering that the Roman 
Church is the greatest political force in the South of 
Ireland, and considering that there are so many reasons 
why the Roman Church in Ireland should’ be glad 
to shake itself free from any suspicion of alliance 
with the extremer political elements, it would be an 
immense pity if anything were done which might seem 
like, we will not say a slight upon, but a want of appre 
ciation of, the position and dignity of the Roman Church 
in Ireland. 


We do not know whether the Queen will return from 
Ireland to Balmoral, or if the journey would be possible 
having due regard to the predominant necessity of not over. 
taxing the Queen’s strength, but granted that the thine 
is not physically unwise, it would be most excellent if 
the Queen could return vid Belfast, and re-embark thera 
for Glasgow, or, if she is going south, for Liverpool. 
Undoubtedly the Queen would meet with a reception 
which would astonish even her, accustomed as she is to 
scenes of enthusiasm, in that wonderful Northern city and 
the Protestant districts that surround it,—the home and 
reservoir of more natural human energy than perhaps is 
to be found elsewhere on the globe’s surface. We are not 
exaggerating. Considering its population, the Ulster of 
the Settlement can boast a greater output of human force 
during the past century than any other place of its size. 
Whenever you find a human steam-engine in America or 
India or Australia, it is ten to one on his being an Ulster- 
man, though it ought, on the population odds, to be a million 
tooneagainst. But, as we have said, the duty of not over- 
tiring the Queen must be the first consideration, and it 
would be better for her to miss seeing the other Ireland— 
the vigorous and pushing Ireland of the North—than to 
run apy risk. 


Catholic noble like the Duke of N orfolk, whose 


Before we leave the subject of the Queen and Ireland 
we must say a word as to a matter which has been again 
and again urged in these columns,—the raising of a 
regiment of three battalions of Irish Guards. We 
most sincerely trust that the announcement of the 
establishment of such a corps is a surprise which 
her Majesty is keeping for her Irish subjects, and that 
when she is actually in Ireland she will announce the 
decision, That many objections will be raised we do not 
doubt, but though some of them will seem of importance 
we sincerely trust they will not be allowed to outweigh 
the enormous sentimental advantages which will be 
produced by adding an Irish regiment of Guards to 
those from Scotland and England. We do not want to 
multiply corps d’élite, and quite understand the arguments 
against them, but this is a case where such arguments 
must give way. That there would be any difficulty in 
raising the men we do not believe, There is nothing that 
a young Irishman who is big enough and steady enough 
desires so much as to get into the Irish Constabulary, and 
very naturally, for the pay is good, the work. not too 
onerous, and the pension excellent. Let it be a rule that 
no one is allowed to go into the police who has not 
served three years in her Majesty’s Irish Foot Guards, 
and there would be no sort of difficulty about getting the 
men. No doubt every Irish Guardsman who had finished 
his three years would not be able to find a place vacant 
in the police, but the chance would be good enough to 
act as a most excellent recruiting inducement. We trust, 
then, that the present moment will be chosen for 60 
important a reform. If at the same time the plan of 
sending the Guards to Gibraltar is abandoned we shall 
always have in the Kingdom twelve battalions—z.e., twelve 
thousand men—fully equipped and up to strength, and 
ready at a moment's notice to send at least nine thousand 
men on active service without mobilising the Reserves. 
That in itself is no small argument for raising a regiment 
of Irish Guards. We have said “raising” as the more 
convenient word, but it is, of course, possible that the 
military authority would prefer to take one of the existing 
Irish regiments and turn them into Irish Guards. In 
that way the Irish Guards would be at once endowed 
with esprit de corps and a splendid tradition of battles 
won and sieges endured and raised. 
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THE BUDGET. 


HE War Budget is an excellent one, and Sir Michael 
T Hicks-Beach has our warmest and most sincere con- 
ratulations upon his handling of avery difficult problem. 
He had so many and such pressing reasons urged upon 
him to go wrong, and has gone so very right, that he 
deserves the strongest possible support from all who care 
for the higher financial interests of the nation, and are 
anxious to preserve intact the great fiscal principles upon 
which in so large a measure the welfare of the nation 
depends. One may sum up the Budget by saying that 
«in spite of all temptations to belong to other nations ” 
it remains an English Budget. It might have been a 
Prussian Budget with rigid accounts, but with the sinews 
of war derived from the system of Protection. It might 
have been a French Budget with the unpleasant task of 
etting more money artfully concealed by factitious 
distinctions between ordinary and extraordinary expen- 
diture. Instead it remains an English Budget, in which, 
though recourse is had, and rightly, to a loan for part of 
the money required, a very large part is raised by extra 
taxation. The extra revenue, again, is derived, not. from 
new-fangled taxes, but from the reasonable and legitimate 
increase Of existing imposts, and, finally, is fairly distri- 
buted and in equitable proportions between the direct and 
the indirect taxes,—the taxes of the rich and the taxes of 
the poor. In other words, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has 
realised the force of the great fiscal principle that “old 
chains gall less than new,” and that wisdom lies in keeping 
true to our well-tried system and not embarking upon the 
perilous waters of Protection under any of its many aliases, 


A word must be said on both these points. No doubt 
it is quite possible to spoil a tax by overdoing it and by 
making it too onerous, but provided this is avoided it is 
better, granted that the money must be obtained some- 
where, to raise an old tax rather than to impose a new 
one, which is sure to be as disagreeable as a pair of new 
boots. To begin with, an addition to an existing tax does 
not involve any, or, at any rate, any large, increase 
in the cost of collection. It costs practically no more 
to get in a shilling than an eightpenny Income-tax, and an 
extra shilling a barrel on beer does not perceptibly 
increase the expenses of Somerset House. On the other 
hand, an entirely new tax involves new machinery to 
work it, and thus a large proportion of the new 
revenue is very apt to run away and be lost in 
the sands of collection. At the same time the “fret ” 
of anew tax is very much greater than that of an 
old. Of course, this defence of increasing old taxes 
rather than devising new supposes that the old taxes are 
of the kind that practically affect all classes, are not 
taxes on special trades and industries, and that the new 
taxes would be of a similar kind. No doubt the mass of 
the population would feel a new tax on, say, silk hats less 
than an increase of the old tax on beer, but then the tax 
on silk hats would probably not be worth collecting. We 
know that at the moment this is not the popular and 
accepted view, and that it is generally believed that our 
basis of taxation is not broad enough, that we have too 
few taxes, and that we ought, instead, to have more sources 
ofrevenue, We, on the contrary, hold that, within reason, 
afew taxes that draw largely are better than many that 
draw a little and cause not only friction but great 
expense in collection. The reason why we have s0 
few taxes is at bottom a practical reason. Successive 
Chancellors of the Exchequer have taken off minor taxes 
which produced comparatively little money and cost a great 
deal to collect. Our present system is not the result of 
doctrinaire theories or of any desire to help special classes, 
buthas been largely derived from the process of maintaining 

the taxes that draw largely, and in which the cost of 
collection bears but a small proportion to the total pro- 
duction. Thus our system resembles uothing so much as 
one of George [V.’s coats, in which a perfect fit was pro- 
duced in the following way. After the coat was made 
the Regent wore it for a little, and till a certain number 
of wrinkles were produced. Then the tailors came, and 
while it was on the Royal back cut out all the wrinkles 
and irregularities, and finedrew tbe incisions. John 
Bull’s fiscal coat has been treated much in the same way, 
and now fits as easily as it is possible for a tax-coat to fit; 
that can never be very easy owing to the harsh nature 


of the material, but at any rate the inconvenience is 
reduced to a minimum. But if it was wise of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach not to fidget about with little new 
taxes, it was still wiser of him to refuse sternly to 
have anything to do with taxes on corn and sugar, which, 
even if recommended on non-protectionist lines, would 
have necessarily assumed a protectionist complexion when 
once they were imposed. Those who desire to see a 
tax on corn do not realise how essential it is to keep the 
staple food of the people at the very lowest point which 
it is humanly possible. Those who want sugar taxed do 
not see how important it is to keep a commodity that has 
once got on to the free-list free from the interference of 
the Customs House officer. Sugar is a most valuable 
food, but it is also the raw material of a dozen trades, 
and to reduce it from a free to @ taxed article would be to 
throw sand into the wheels of commerce. No doubt a 
condition of things is conceivable when a tax on sugar 
would be necessary and when recourse to that expedient, 
would be an immense help to the Treasury, but let us wait 
till a really great emergency arises, and not tax sugar 
before we are obliged. In that he has so fully realised 
the signal advantages of keeping a great staple commodity 
on the free-list, and has refused light-heartedly to put 
sugar into fiscal bondage, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has 
“ deserved well of the Republic.” 

The question of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s proposals 
for borrowing remains to be considered. Practically he 
has asked for a free hand to make the best bargain he 
can, and that free hand has been most willingly accorded 
to him. We will only express the hope that the new loan 
will be made not only easily divisible and easily transfer. 
able, but that this divisibility and transferability shall, if 
possible, be visible and intelligible to all men. We should 
personally like to see the new loan raised in bonds or 
sectionsof, say, £2 each—each £2 bond at 2} per cent. would 
produce 1s. a year—and sold over the counter at the post- 
offices, and the small men thus encouraged to invest in 
Government bonds. As it is, the difficulties of employing- 
brokers and executing transfers, not to say powers of 
attorney, when one wants to buy or sell a small quantity 
of Government stock, are most tedious and expensive. 
Purchase over the counter is, we feel sure, what the greater 
public would like best. 

There is one more point to be noticed. It is quite 
right, no doubt, that the Government should place a 
considerable part of the war expenditure on the gold- 
fields. We trust, however, that they will Le most 
careful to do so in no way which can be repre- 
sented as the exaction of a tribute from the new 
South African State or States. It is all very well 
to talk about squeezing the gold millionaires, and 
personally we have no great objection to that process, 
but one must look ahead and remember that when once 
the new States settle down what is now discredited as 
“ gold grubbing” will be described, and not inappropriately, 
as “the staple industry of the community.” After all, 
the gold industry in the Transvaal is a regular manufac- 
ture in which rock is the raw material, and the finished 
product bullion, and we may say with absolute certainty 
that if our present Colonial system is to be maintained, 
as it must be, it will not prove easy or pleasant to levy 
what can be called—no doubt miscalled—a tribute on a 
special industry. The form, then, of imposing the gold- 
fields’ share ot the cost of the war must be carefully 
chosen. As we have said, let their fair share of the war 
expenses be borne by the goldfields, but let the money be 
raised and paid out by them as soon as possible and the 
transaction finished. We do not, that is, want to see any 
annual sum ina Colonial Budget ear-marked in perpe- 
tuity, or even for along term of years, as an Imperial 
contribution. We admit that the matter is largely one of 
form, but in such matters the adoption of the right form 
is a matter of great importance. 





THE FRENCH IDEA OF ENGLISH HOSTILITY. 


T is very difficult just now to address a soothing word 

to the French. France, always feminine except on 

the battlefield, is for the moment almost mad with 
jealousy because she is quiescent while England is 








at war, and because che perceives that England will 
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emerge richer and more powerful than ever. So 
furious is she that she has lost her usual insight into 
military operations, that she cannot reckon up opposing 
forces, and that it is positively dangerous in dealing with 
her to be polite, because she regards all courtesy as 
cringing. As, however, we are at length beginning to 
succeed in South Africa, and as the remainder of Europe 
is growing reasonable, we may without humiliation ask the 
able and instructed men in France—and no country in the 
world has a greater store—to explain the source of the disas- 
trous illusion which has taken hold of their people. For 
there is an illusion. We in England, or at least many of 
us, fancy that France is menacing us, but in France there 
are millions who are convinced that we are menacing 
them. We cannot doubt from the information before us 
that Frenchmen as a body believe, or at least think they 
believe, that the British intend to attack them, that as 
soon as the Army returns from South Africa a cause of 
war will be discovered, and that the British Fleet will be 
used to lay their coast towns in ashes and “ snap up” 
their colonies. They are actually spending millions on 
home defences under this illusion, and sending artillery- 
men in defiance of admitted law to man their arsenal in 
Madagascar lest we should pounce down upon it. Tc 
listen to some of their writers is to suffer as from night- 
mare, and even their Government, though it retains 
its reason and expects no attack, uses the impression 
of the majority to obtain large votes for coast defence. 
Yet there never was a more baseless superstition. 
We can assure our French friends that, so far from 
planning an attack, most of our readers will refuse to 
believe that Frenchmen can entertain so absurd a fancy. 
Frenchmen are not usually slow to suspect their neigh- 
bours of interested motives, and we should like them to 
say frankly what they think we are anxious to steal 
from France. It is certainly not a French province. 
It cannot be Algeria and the French Soudan, more 
African soil and mutinous Arabs not exciting even 
the British greed for territory and subjects. Is it 
then the French colonies, Indo-China, Madagascar, or 
perchance Dahomey? We can assure them with the 
utmost confidence that neither now nor in the future do we 
want any of those things. We have quite enough to do 
in West Africa without increasing our acreage; Mada- 
gascar does not seem to pay the French at all well; and as 
for Indo-China, if the French will but leave Siam alone 
they are welcome to expend troops and treasure on a 
possession which, if we had it, would interrupt the slow 
filling up of Burmah, and render that magnificent 
province insolvent for twenty years. That there :s a 
party among us with fixed ideas about China, and that 
some of those ideas are aggressive, is true, but the 
eyes of that party are fixed upon Central, not 
Southern, China, the valley of the Yangtse, not Yunnan. 
What then—we ask the question with brutal plain- 
ness—could we, in French judgment, get by a war with 
France, even if we were victorious, except an immense 
addition to the Debt, a serious diminution in our trade, 
and a revival of the old hostility between us and our 
nearest neighbours? Is it Egypt, perhaps? But as we 
have Egypt without a war, why should we fight a war to 
get it? We want at this moment absolutely nothing 
which France possesses, unless it be the New Hebrides, 
about which Australia is always fretful, and if we cannot 
acquire the New Hebrides by negotiation we are content 
to do without it, if only because our people as a people 
never heard of the group, and do not know where it lies. 
Indeed, we want nothing of anybody, except a little more 
civility, for proud as Englishmen are of their Empire, and 
determined as they are to be supreme in South Africa, 
this war has brought home to them the weight of their 
burden as no previous war has done, and they are much 
more inclined to get their muscles into training for the 
weight they have to carry than to engage in any fresh and 
formidable conflicts. They would have fought for 
Fashoda because they held that France in claiming 
Fashoda wilfully and detiantly placed herself across their 
path, but they certainly will not fight France in order to 
obtain anything which they believe to be French. 


But we shall be told we exaggerate the French idea of our 
interestedness. The French, it will be said, believe us to 
be greedy, but they know that we are also moved by 
emotions, and they perceive that we are very angry. 





. . 7 rt. 
Anger, it is remarked, produces war quite ag often ag 


interest, more especially when it is felt by a nati 

in a few months will be full of the Be pe petag 
That is just one of those half-truths which are as Jot 
tive as falsehoods. The English were, no doubt sick 9 
the policy of pin-pricks, and are amazed to discover that 
a friendly neighbouring nation with which they ne 
always doing business profitable to both regards ‘tn 
with angry jealousy. Moreover, they are irritated at the 
methods in which that anger betrays itself. They think 
a portion of the French Press loathsome, they are ready 
to swear at the perpetual circulation of false news about 
them, and if anybody happened to horsewhip the satirist; 
of their Queen they would be vulgarly delighted. But an 
English squire, who is the most representative of English. 
men, does not challenge a neighbour because he happens 
to be an aggressive person. He cuts him, does public 
business with him under protest, and describes him to 
his intimates as ill-conditioned. If he sees hin 
meet with an accident he takes him home in his carriage 
and bowing in silence, leaves him to reflect. English 
journalists are moved by foreign insult in a way, chiefly 
we think, because they share in the national unreadiness 
for rapid repartee, but the English people, as long as 
their Queen is let alone, receive showers of abuse 
with perfect stolidity, very much in the spirit of 
the prize-fighter who said that his wife’s slaps “amused 
her and did not hurt him.” It is odd that six hundred 
years of intercourse and fighting should have left the 
French ignorant of the English character, its dour 
patience, its indifference to words, and its peculiar pride, 
the pride that lets the cabman swear and waits till he has 
done; but itis so. As for our people coming back from 
South Africa full of vainglory, they will be no more vain- 
glorious than Stephenson when he had filled Chat Moss, 
A nasty bit of work will have been got through, that is all. 
If we understand our countrymen at all, they will come 
back triumphant but tired, full of querulousness, with a 
great disposition to alter many things, and a great indis. 
position to begin again without a rest. It will take our 
statesmen all they know to prevent the average Briton 
from taking off his armour prematurely and lying down 
to sleep, confident that armed or not no one will disturb 
his sleep. The suppression of the Iadian Mutiny was 
quite as big a business as the reconquest of South Africa, 
and much less costly to the taxpayer; but when it had 
been achieved the Englishman was just as little inclined 
to dictate to Europe as before, and just as culpably care- 
less to keep himself in condition. He bothered himself 
about suffrages, not about France, and it was not till 
French Colonels menaced him that he thought even of 
volunteering. Of course, if France wishes war for 
German and Russian benefit there will be war, but that 
England desires war with France, or ever dreamed of 
planning it, or would tolerate for a moment any statesman 
who suggested it as good policy, is a preposterous delusion. 
Diego Suarez is as safe from us as from the Russians or 
the Chinese. 


THE CLOUD IN NORTH AFRICA. 


_. conquest of Africa by Europe will not be so easy 
a business as the diplomatists who arranged 
the Conference of Brussels probably imagined. They 
were preoccupied with plans for soothing away or pre- 
venting European jealousies, and never seriously considered 
the possibility of effective resistance from Africans them- 
selves. The process of conquest, which was advancing 
by leaps and bounds, has, however, been seriously inter- 
rupted by arising in the South, the revolt of the only 
community which is at once white and African, and it 
may be still more gravely impeded by a vast insur- 
rection in the North. It is by no means inconceivable 
that within the first decade of the coming century 
torrents of blood, and much of it European blood, 
will be set flowing in North Africa. The word 
“Senoussi” conveys to Englishmen scarcely any 
meaning, but to officers of the Intelligence Department 
in Egypt, to French “administrators” in Tunis and 
Algiers, to one or two of the Consuls-General in Morocco, 
and to the Sultan of Turkey it is a word of most alarming 
import. The great religious chief in the Hinterland of 
Tunis who calls himself ‘The Senoussi” and holds his 








Court at Jerabub, in Libya, has, there is the strongest 
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reason to believe, gathered into his fold not only a large 
gection of the “‘ Moorish ”—that is, the half-caste Arab— 
population of Northern Africa, but nearly the whole of 
the converts whom the Arab missionaries have for the 
last sixty years been making among the negro tribes. 
The slaves in particular have, it is said, been specially 
addressed, and have accepted the faith with eagerness as 
romising them a new dignity as well as a chance of freedom. 
Negroes once converted to Tslam, as we see in the instance 
of the Hausas, become fine soldiers; and all along the 
southern shore of the Mediterranean, for a distance 
of at least twelve hundred miles into the interior, the 
blacks are affiliating themselves to the society of which 
The Senoussi is the head. It is believed upon evidence 
which will one day startle Europe that The Senoussi 
gives absolute orders to twenty millions of followers, to 
whom his army of missionaries—there are fifteen hundred 
of them, Mr. Threlfall says in the Nineteenth Century 
_—are continually adding proselytes. All these men accept 
Mahommedanism in its Wahabee form—that is, practically 
in its original form—as a religion licentious in some 
respects, but strictly ascetic in others, propagandist in 
the highest degree, and with the thought for central 
dogma that to die fighting the infidel is the one certain 
expiation that cleanses from all sin. Large sections of 
the tribes are well armed, though only with scimitars and 
rifles—at least, there is no clear evidence of modern 
artillery—and all are filled at once with the fierce 
Mabommedan pride, which is like no other pride because 
no other has the support of a revelation, and with an 
irremovable dread and detestation of the white races. 
Whether this is quite shared by the pure negroes, when 
left to themselves, is doubtful ; but that it is felt by the 
half-caste Arabs is beyond doubt, and the negro when 
converted takes from them his teaching. No one, we 
believe, who has really studied the subject now questious 
that if The Senoussi gave the signal hundreds of thousands 
of brave swordsmen and rifle-bearers would precipitate 
themselves upon the Europeans and the Turks who 
between them hold North Africa. 


The time of the outburst is, of course, uncertain, but 
many reasons forbid the supposition that there will be 
long delay. The Senoussi, who was recognised as abso- 
lute chief forty years ago, has been extending his power 
and making preparations for the whole of that period, 
and if he is to do anything in his lifetime he must pro- 
claim the Jehad very soon. ‘The destruction of the 
Mahdi has, it is believed, at once irritated and relieved 
him, while bringing a large accession of force to his 
standard by the extinction of all religious authority in 
Africa other than his own. His followers grow weary 
with waiting, they are aware in some dim way that 
Europe is unceasingly pressing forward, on the Nile, on 
the Zambesi, on the Niger, on the Congo, and they see 
that even the Shereefian throne, to them a great throne, 
is shaking under the pressure. They would rather, per- 
haps, wait for 4 great European convalsion, but the 
patience even of Orientals has limits, and incidents 
occurring in the far Hinterland of Africa of which 
Europe knows nothing may at any moment give the 
necessary impetus to chiefs who believe with all their 
hearts that God can give them the victory as easily to-day 
asany number of years hence. There is unrest among 
all Mahommedans, a fierce consciousness that they are 
losing, and a devision that the hour has arrived when they 
must fight or disappear may be more sudden and more 
widely spread than Europeans believe. The final order once 
given would be distributed from missionary to missionary, 
there is nothing to do but assemble in arms with a 
month’s commissariat, and in a few weeks all North 
Africa through a belt fifteen hundred miles deep would be 
in flame, all native governments who resisted the movement 
being first swept out of the path. It is not probable that 
the movement would spread farther. It is barred south- 
wards by tribes still pagan, Arabia never obeys any 
initiative but her own, and the Turkish Government 
would feel only jealousy of an outburst which, if defeated, 
would cost it all influence in Africa, and if successful, 
might evolve a rival, and perhaps hostile, Khalifate. 
Turks are not loved by other Mussulman races, nor do 
they love them. As to India, where Mr. Threlfall, we see, 
expects commotion, the only powerful Mussulman Prince 
3 a Shiah of the Persian kind, and the general Mussul- 








man population, besides accepting its guidance from 
Mecca, is greatly hampered by it geographical position, 
scattered as it is everywhere among Hindoos. The 
Mahommedans, when vivified by a descent of their more 
energetic co-religionists from the North, have twice 
conquered India, but at this moment all the fighting 
races, Sikh, Ghoorka, and Mahratta, are Hindoo. The 
great Indian insurrection, whenever it comes—and it may 
not come for a century, or may never come—will be, we 
think, like the Mutiny, an explosion of Asiatic rather 
than religious feeling. 

As tothe direction of the movement it is most difficult to 
form an opinion. The line of least resistance would be 
southwards, The Senoussi ordering his followers to 
conquer practically the whole interior of Africa from 
Libya to the Congo, and consolidating the dozen or so 
half Mussulman States which exist there into one enor- 
mous monarchy. This would, on the whole, be the best 
direction for the interests of Europe, for she would have 
ample time to arrange her defence, and might even, if The 
Senoussi were an able ruler, arrange with him some 
endurable modus vivendi. On the other hand, every 
Arab in the world, whether pure-blooded or half-blooded, 
regards Egypt as a treasure house which properly belongs 
to him, and the Desert forces, urged by the hope of 
plunder, may through the Hinterland of Barca precipitate 
themselves upon the Nile. The fear of England is, how- 
ever, on all the tribes of Central Africa, the French have 
been enemies of The Senoussi for forty years, and the 
impulse which in the early Middle Ages drove the Arabs 
steadily westward till they were stopped by the Atlantic may 
impel them again. The Senoussi has scores of thousands 
of disciples in Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco, and it is most 
probable that the storm would first of all burst in that 
direction, the effort being to overwhelm all three, and 
so recover the whole of the ancient Mahommedan Empire 
within Africa. In other words, the French, who in 
Algeria and Tunis are always holding a wolf by the 
ears, would have to endure the fury of the first onset, and 
perhaps for a moment be overwhelmed by it. We should, 
however, have to assist them in withstanding it, first 
because the cause would be that of Europe against 
barbarism, and secondly because a revived Moorish 
Empire holding the southern shore of the Mediterranean 
from Barca to Mogador would soon make Egypt un- 
tenable by any white man. These, however, are specula- 
tions for the future; the present necessity is only to waru 
Hurope that five hundred miles south of the Mediter- 
ranean a mighty cloud is gathering which any day may 
burst over North Africa and force Europe either to 
abandon its possessions and its hopes in that vast region 
or to maintain them by the sword. We cannot do any- 
thing to avert the storm, but the stronger and more perfect 
our force of artillery isin Egypt the less we shall be taken 
by surprise. Brave as the followers of The Senoussi may 
be, they are not likely to prove the superiors of Sikhs. 





THE PRINCE OF WALES'S OPPORTUNITY. 


HE Prince of Wales has a great opportunity before 
him for conferring a signal benefit upon the nation, 
and it looks as if he were going to seize it. Weare all 
agreed at this moment that the reform and reorganisa- 
tion of the Army on the broadest basis—the nationalisa- 
tion of the Army it might well be called—is the greatest 
question of the hour. The nation as a whole has come 
to feel that it must have a thoroughly efficient Army for 
defence and for the work of Imperial police, and rather 
than not have such an Army it would even agree to 
compulsory military service. But it does not love, 
and rightly, the militarism which is apt to come 
with compulsion, and therefore it is determined before 
it tries a new plan to see if it cannot get the Army 
it wants without compulsion. Now the obtaining of 
that Army in the last resort depends upon recruiting, 
and recruiting depends upon offering terms of service 
which will attract a sufficiently large number of men. 
People have been apt to talk as if pay was the only 
thing that the soldier cared about. It is no doubt the 
most important consideration, but granted good pay, 
there are other things which can be used to increase im- 
mensely the attractiveness of the good pay. The chief of 
these is, we believe, good barrack accommodation. It is 
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here that we believe the Prince of Wales may so greatly 
help the nation,—i.e., by throwing his influence on the side 
of those who are now urging that the barrack accom- 
modation must be improved if the Army is to obtain 
the place in the national life it ought to obtain. It has 
been an open secret for some time past that the man 
who knows most of, and cares most for, the private soldier, 
Lord Roberts, feels very strongly on the barracks question, 
and believes that the way to make the barracks attractive 
is to model them upon the Rowton Houses,—those wonder- 
ful voluntary and civilian barracks which the public spirit 
and ingenuity of a single individual have established in 
various parts of London. The principle of the Rowton 
Houses is that each man bas a cubicle to himself,a bedroom 
of his own,—tiny it is true, but as big as the cabin in which 
a Lieutenant in the Navy makes his home: The Rowton 
House cubicle is a real bedroom, and not a cupboard, for 
it has, besides a bed, a door, a window, and a chair by the 
bed, which are the four essentials of a bedroom. On 
Saturday last the Times published a very interesting article 
describing a visit of the Prince of Wales to one of the 
Rowton Houses, and declaring plainly, not only that Lord 
Roberts desired to see the Rowton House principle adopted 
in our barracks, but that the Prince of Wales, after seeing 
for himself like a wise man, had become converted to the 
same view, and bad openly stated it as his opinion that our 
barracks should he arranged on principles similar to those 
of the Rowton Houses. And here comes in what we have 
termed the Prince of Wales’s opportunity. He is already 
convinced of the soundness of making the common 
sleeping and eating places of our barracks something more 
than water-tight sheds, and if he will only lend the great 
weight of his influence and lead the movement for what we 
may term Rowtonising our barrack accommodation, he 
will, we believe, do more to popularise the Army, and to 
give it a larger area of supply for recruiting, than can be 
accomplished bv any other means. It will be a hard fight 
to get the War Office and the Treasury to accept the scheme, 
for Englishmen are very conservative ; but when it is once 
accepted we venture to say that the change will prove of 
incalculable importance, and that the nation as well as 
the soldiers will come to regard whoever has brought 
about the reform as a benefactor of no ordinary kind. 
But what could be more appropriate or more satisfactory 
from every point of view than that our people should feel 

that they owed a more rational and intelligent, and so 
more human, appreciation of the soldier’s wants to the 
heir to the throne? We sincerely trust that this view will 

commend itself to the Prince of Wales, and that he will 
throw himself into the work with the vigour which pro- 

duces success. And there is special need for prompt action. 

New barracks will have to be built very shortly on a large 

scale, and no doubt the plans are already being discussed. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that, with the necessary modi- 

fications to meet military needs, they will be formed on 

the. Rowton model,—ie., give each man his separate 

sleeping-place, provide him with recreation and eating 

rooms which, without being over-luxurious, are bright, 

airy, and cheerful, and bestow on him washing and 

bathing accommodation of an efficient kind. 


Before we try to meet some of the objections which 
will be raised against the proposal, let: us state briefly 
what are the things which are obtained by an inmate of 
Lord Rowton’s civilian and voluntary barracks. In the 
first place, he is able to dress and undress and sleep in 
private, and is not disturbed by the vagaries of his com- 
panions. When thirty or forty people sleep together the 
cjuiet and peaceableness of the room is quickly reduced to 
the level of the man who cares least for sleep and rest. 
One restless chatterer, one noisy fool, one tiresome joker, 
is enough to destroy the comfort of the room. Let 
any one who has taken a sea voyage in a four-cabin 
and another in a cabin which he bas had to himeeif, 
ask himself which he would prefer for, say, six years 
of his life. The most sociable, the least secretive, the 
least shy of men would not hesitate for a moment, and 
would say: “Oh, give me a little place to myself, how- 
ever small.” But soldiers are not different from other 
human beings. In addition to this great boon, the 


inmate of a Rowton House when he has had his night’s 
rest does not have to eat his breakfast in the foul air of 
the sleeping room as does the soldier. He goes down to 
a clean room and takes his food there, and after his 





meals and in the evenings he can read a book or pa 

play games in a room which is infinitely more ra 
able than the recreation rooms in most barracks, Wh 
the inmate of a Rowton House wants to wash, he can m 
down to the basement and can obtain gratis not onl the 
use of a basin with hot and cold water, but also itis { 
a foot-bath, with taps over it of hot and cold a 
a foot-bath which is so big as to be in effect a small a 
bath. In addition, he has gratis washing rooms where a 
can wash his clothes, and drying rooms where he can dry 
them when wet, either from rain or the washtub. This is 
very short and grey-coloured account of the accommoda. 
tion at a Rowton House, but we have purposely under. 
stated the case as much as possible without misstatement 
It is hardly necessary to add that the soldier in barracks 
has practically few or none of these comforts and con. 
veniences. He has no privacy morning, noon, or night 
and his desire for washing is very little encouraged 6 
never, we believe, in the matter of taps that run with 
perpetually hot water. 


_ Let us now consider for a moment some of the objec. 
tions that are sure to be urged against the proposal :— 
(1) It will cost too much. We do not believe it if the® 
War Office will insist that the work shall be done 
thoroughly, but not wastefully. Lord Rowton has had 
to buy sites at very high prices ; he has also bad to pay 
London prices for bricks and mortar and all labour: 
and lastly, he has lined all his walls with encaustic 
bricks, and paid a great deal of attention to making 
his houses ornamental as well as useful. Yet he pro. 
duces this accommodation at about £70 per man. We 
doubt if the Government build under that—i.e., houses 
a battalion for £70,000—even though they pay nothing for 
sites and get their work done at country prices. Or, to put 
it in another way, Lord Rowton gives all this accomme. 
dation, including bed-clothes, and hot water, and warmth, 
and service, for a whole year, for under £10 per man, and 
yet makes a good profit. We wonder whether the Govern. 
ment, taking account of repairs, and rates and taxes, 
and service, accomplish that. We expect they would be 
very glad if they could board out their soldiers at £10 per 
annum without food. If so it would seem as if the 
Rowton House system of building was not really as 
extravagant as that now adopted for barracks. Remember 
it is by no means a rule that things are cheap when they 
are nasty. Extravagance, and bad accommodation, and 
inefficiency often keep house together. 


(2) The roughing it in barracks is good for the soldie:, 
and the cubicles would pamper him and make a milksop 
of him. Will those who use this argument think fora 
moment of the British officer? He has a separate 
bedroom, but he does not seem to be made much of 
a milksop by it, or to be unable to rough it when 
necessary. In truth, there is nothing hardening in sleep- 
ing uncomfortably in public. 


(3) It will be subversive of discipline. In reality, 
discipline will be more, not less, easily enforced. Disci- 
pline and the tone of a regiment are always apt to be 
lowered by one or two mauvais sujets, whose greatest 
opportunities for mischief occur in the common sleeping- 
room, 


But we need not discuss these objections further, fur 
they are merely indicative of British conservatism—“ We 
never had cubicles in the Duke of Wellington’s days, 
why should we now? ”—the only substantial objection is 
the expense. But that, as we have said, is, we believe, 
not well founded, and even if it were what the War 
Office spent in extra bricks and mortar they would get 
back in increased health, fewer desertions or early resigna- 
tions (due to barrack bullying), and better recruiting. 


Before we leave the subject we must say just one more 
word on this point of better recruiting. Every one admits 
that it is most important to tap a larger area of men, 
and to recruit not from one but many social strata. 
But nothing will accomplish this like the cubicle system. 
There are thousands ot Englishmen whose sine gud non 
in any profession is the power to keep themselves to them- 
selves if and when they want todoso. They do not by 
any means necessarily act up to their ideal of exclusive: 
ness, but they insist upon the possibility. At present this 
is impossible in the Army, and herice recruiting 18 
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absolutely closed to the kind of man we are considering. 
Under the cubicle system such men would feel that they 
could enter the Army, because if they found their com- 

anions tiresome or disagreeable they could retire into 
their own shells. People imagine that being bored is the 
special privilege of the rich. As a matter of fact, the 
dread of being bored is quite as ruling a passion in the 
orer classes. But who, if he dreaded being bored, would 
willingly submit to six or seven years of barrack . life 
under existing arrangements, when the slightest escape 
from your fellows either by day or night is utterly im- 
possible? Take away the dread of a perpetual publicity 
from the intending recruit, and depend upon it you will 
tap a vast and annually increasing class. 

The Prince of Wales’s opportunity lies, then, in heading 
g movement which, if successful, will do more than any- 
thing else to nationalise the British Army. 








THE ROMAN CURIA. 

MONG the number of interesting papers in the P./ot, 
Mr. Lathbury’s new and excellent journal, the impres- 
sion of which is to that of other weeklies what the impression 
of a cathedral is to the impression of a lecture-room, we 
should ourselves assign the palm in interest to the first of a 
series on the Roman Caria. The writer, who signs himself 
by the rather ill-chosen name of “ Caractacus ”—ill-chosen, 
that is, unless he wishes to describe himself as a British 
prisoner of Rome—brings strongly before us the fact, too 
often forgotten by Protestants, that the Roman Catholic 
Church is a vast organisation governed not only by the 
Pope, who, however absolute, cannot attend to all the affairs 
of two hundred millions of persons in fifty differing nations, 
but by a body of administrating agents, seated in Rome, who 
collectively form the Curia.. These gentlemen, who are all 
dignified priests, nearly all old, and in an immense majority 
members of the Latin races, investigate all cases, issue all orders, 
and exercise nearly all patronage, renewing their numbers by 
co-optation, and thus keep up from age to age an authority 
which among the authorities of the world is probably the 
least changeable. Accident, the influence of Sovereigns, the 
will of a Pope with strength and originality such as Leo XIII. 
once possessed, may introduce amoung them some new blood, 
bat in the main, and especially in the declining years of each 
occupant of the Papal Chair, their characteristic is a con- 
servatism to which that of the most conservative Courts of 
Europe is a vacillating feebleness. From decade to decade they 
settle all questions, always on the same principles, and in the 
same way; their favour promotes or keeps back all Catholic 
ecclesiastics in all nations; they suggest most nominations to 
the Red Hat; and through the Cardinals, who are, as it were, 
the House of Lords of the governing body, they elect the Pope. 
The Church, in fact, is not governed, as it appears to be, by an 
absolute monarch, though there is such a person, who on 
great occasions and for short periods makes his authority 
felt, but by a corporation which, like the Deity, is self- 
existent, omnipresent through its agents in every land, and 
for the purposes of the Chureh omnipotent. Is a national 
Church recalcitrant, is a Catholic people “out of hand,” is a 
Catholic teacher, or preacher, or Bishop inclined to wander 
from the settled path, is a book ostensibly Catholic tainted, 
however subtly, with heresy, the case comes sooner or later 
before the Curia, whose deliberations are secret, practically 
unrecorded, without appeal, and irresistible except by the few 
who from time to time are prepared to face the dread ordeal, 
most dread to men trained, as the Catholic priesthood is 
trained, almost from infancy, of open secession and defiance. 
It is easy to cry “ Los von Rom,” as German Austrians are 
now doing, but few among those who cry so are sure in their 
heart of hearts that they are not, if they act on their emotion, 
at least risking ultimate perdition. When the Caria, which 
almost always acts slowly, sometimes after years of delay, 

has at last decided,— Roma locuta est, causa finita est. 


It is difficult, as one reads of such a marvellous system and 
reflects upon its still more marvellous history, not to specu- 
late whether it contains in itself more elements of weakness 
or of strength, whether it can continue for ages to coexist 
with modern conditions, whether it will not on some 
disastrous day provoke, by some decree from which it cannot 





recede, universal revolt. It has in its favour some great 
elements of power ;—the teaching of history, which shows that 
it has not only survived most terrible external assaults— 
think what the French Revolation meant to Roman Catho- 
licism, and how the Papacy plucked from it new and more 
centralised powers under Napoleon’s Concordat—bnut fright- 
ful internal corrdptions ; the reverence of the maltitnde in 
all the countries which it sways; and the feeling deep in the 
hearts of all Catholics whom it has trained, however 
enlightened they may be, that outside it there is no certainty, 
that between it and agnosticism, which the average human 
mind instinctively rejects, there is no clearly visible middle 
path. Its method of government, though now unfamiliar to 
Englishmen and much disliked by them, is probably of all 
methods the one which best ensures consistency, and in 
that consistency there is for the majority an almost sovereign 
charm. It is hardly possible, when nothing can be done 
without the consent of a body the ruling members of which 
closely resemble old Judges but are still more strictly bound 
by laws and precedents, that great changes shonld be intro- 
duced, that original ideas should flourish, or that men of 
originality in action should rise to the top before their mental 
youthfulness is gone. It is a strange trath that even ina 
progressive age experience always suggests caution as to 
progress, that the old, whose time is so short, wait better 
than the young, that when the mind should be wisest 
originality shocks most. Rome has in her long existence 
made many blunders, some, like her treatment of the 
Eastern Church and of Lutheranism, great and irre- 
parable, but she has never made one from eager acceptance 
of new ideas, precipitate acceptance of new men, or vacilla- 
tions as to her own ecclesiastical policy. Her persistence, 
her steadiness, her use of the non possumus, are great sources 
of strength, and it is evident that while the Curia rules they 
will not fail her, nor will the Curia be greatly changed. The 
tendency of the time is strong, but how many tendencies of 
the time has Rome survived? On the other hand, this per- 
sistence may cause hate, this steadiness become immobility, 
this non possumus may one day be used when its use may be 
fatal. Rome is strong because of her peoples, and if her 
peoples slip away from her, if, to use a rather brutal illastra- 
tion, they cease absolutely to supply her financial needs, what 
becomes of her strength? The world is becoming intelligent, 
its tendency is to move on, and if it moves on far, and Rome 
remains immobile, what will become of Rome? She might 
survive any political change, and even the opposition of 
science, of which writers like Dr. Mivart make so much, as 
she has survived the sharp teaching of history, but could 
she survive, what seems to be coming, an individualism in 
the intellectual region so prevalent that each mind makes 
up its secret creed for itself? The cultivated Hindvo 
smiles at the missionary who proves to him that his 
cosmogony is all wrong, and blandly remarks that the sensual 
fact and the suprasensual thought do not always agree; but 
even the Hindoo quails when authority gud authority is flatly 
rejected. It is difficult to believe that if all thoughts change, 
and the Curia refuses to change, as it will refuse—for it 
cannot alter the depositum jfidei which, as it conceives, is 
entrusted to its guardianship—the Curia will never be left 
stranded. That it never has been yet, that from age to age 
great masses of mankind have always recemented themselves 
to “the Rock,” is true, but will that always be so? The 
Church survived Galileo, but how if, because of Galileo’s 
condemnation, every European had thenceforward insisted on 
judging for himself ? 


That period is still a long way off, it will be said, for the 
majority of mankind, and that is true; but is it a long way 
off for the section of mankind to which the guidance of the 
world will for a time apparently be entrusted? It seems to 
us that while the Caria is not in danger of losing its control 
vf the “ fifty nations” of whom “ Caractacus” speaks, it is 
in danger of losing its hold over its English, its German, and 
its American devotees. They quiver when they read docu- 
ments like the confession Cardinal Vaughan asked Dr. 
Mivart to sign, they hesitate when they see so much 
sacrificed for the temporal power, above all when simply 
told to obey they silently withdraw. Take that very question 
of the temporal power. The Curia does not change its view, 
the Catholic world appears to assent to its view, bat how 
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many English, German, or American Catholics heartily 
helieve that an earthly throne is necessary to a Church? The 
withdrawal of English, West German, and American Catholics 
from the authority of the Curia would not as to numbers be 
a very great movement, would not, for instance, be anything 
like the rise of Protestantism, but it would be the loss to the 
Church of control over the guiding races of the world. The 
Church would be left strong in the faith of millions, but the 
millions would be the women of France and Italy, and the 
men of Spanish America and Spain. We have no pleasure 
in the prospect, for we hold the Catholic Church when wisely 
ordered to be one of the bulwarks against materialism, but 
this is the risk which the Curia in its present temper is 
evidently running. 





ITALY AND THE MODERN WORLD. 
HE interesting volume on “Modern Italy” in the 
“Story of the Nations Series” (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin) suggests to the reader the relation which Italy 
bears tothe modern world, and the answers it is trying to 
give to modern problems. To each traveller in Italy that 
most wonderful and fascinating of all lands reads its own 
moral, Most of us wander thither to stndy the remains of 
the past. We view the ancient walls and vases of Etruscan 
art, or the mighty monuments of Imperial Rome, or the 
palaces and paintings of medieval or Renaissance Italy. But 
we cannot help being reminded on every hand that, though a 
marvellous storehouse of antiquities, Italy is not an exhausted, 
dead nation. It is in no way whatever one of the so-called 
“ dying nations ” about which Lord Salisbury spoke with more 
eloquence perhaps than discretion not long ago. A nation 
which sends out millions of its sons to the New World, which 
displays a remarkable energy in many kinds of social reform, 
which produces a literature interesting and suggestive, even 
if not great, cannot be called a dying nation. Italy has often 
with some reason been pronounced decadent and even mori- 
bund, and yet she has revealed signs of vitality after tragic 
experiences all but unrivalled in the history of mankind. 
When the French Republic extinguished the Republic of 
Venice, who would have dreamed that a Venetian Professor 
would live to write, a century later, a story of daring, 
heroism, political sagacity, such as that of the rejuvenated 
Italy of our own time? The old Romans held it a crime to 
despair of the Republic: we may well believe in the wonderful 
self-renewing life of the Italian people. 

The first thing that strikes the observant traveller in 
Italy is the fact that the modern Italian has conceived 
an almost profound distaste for the very things which we 
are apt to identify closely with the Italy of history 
and romance. We think of Italy as a land of art and 
song, but we generally find modern Italian art far from 
satisfactory, and when we listen to contemporary Italian 
music (not the music of Rossini or Donizetti) we hear a 
distant strain of Wagner. There is bat little satisfactory 
original artistic work in modern Italy. We do not care to 
decry contemporary Italian work, but when it comes to com- 
parison with French, German, or English work of onr time, 
it does not satisfy us; there is in it very little which 
reminds us of the great work of the Italy of the past. But 
if we suppose that this is due to cessation of intellectual 
energy on the part of modern Italians, we soon find out our 
mistake. Italy has turned from art to utilitarianism, 
from the contemplation of beauty to the overwhelming 
need for social reform. It is as though the nation after 
arriving at a national consciousness, had said:— Well, 
we have made pleasure for the world long enough; we have 
been too long masters of the revels to mankind. We have 
wasted our substance, we have lived for an ideal of softness 
and material beauty and sensuous show; now it is time 
that we faced the stern realities of modern life and tried our 
prentice band at the things which make for modern civilisa- 
tion.” Accordingly, Italy has broken out into a perfect 
saturnalia of utilitarianism. Electric light illuminates every 
village, drainage schemes are discussed with an eagerness 
unknown even in utilitarian England or America; the Tiber 
is embanked with a solidity surpassing the embankment of 
the Thames; Florence prepares to pull down her old pictu- 
resque insanitary quarters with the eagerness of Chicago; 
cast-iron bridges, as ugly as sin, span such romantic streams 








as the Adige; Milan is encircled with a forest of tall Prien 
neys; electric cars rush round the Forum of Trajan. One ig 
almost appalled by the inrush of the modern spirit, and the 
scant regard shown for the sentiment which entwines itself 
around the vestiges of the antique world. All Italy is in g 
transition towards modernity. 

It is not only in the material ephere that this spirit ig 
shown; it is visible also in the close attention given to modern 
social problems. It is doubtful whether even in Germany, 
where they write about every problem under the sun, more 
has been written about Socialism in its various aspects than 
in Italy. The writing is very suggestive too, for the balanced 
Italian mind is far less apt to construct ideal systems ont of 
its head than is the German; there is always a full recognition 
of reality and the attainable. Of course the wildest sort of 
vague revolationism is talked and written in Italy, but at the 
same time there is no more practicable and attractive 
Socialism in Europe than that of some of the leading Italian 
writers of to-day. One would scarcely care to accept the 
extreme materialistic theories of Lombroso in the realm of 
criminology, but no one can deny that he has suggested 
something that is valuable to Europe. In jurisprodence 
excellent work has been done, and in political economy it 
is only necessary to mention the valuable work of such 
writers as Nitti, Molinari, Loria, and others to show how fully 
the modern economic problems are grasped by the best 
Italian thinkers. The most purely materialistic problems of 
drainage, street construction, farming, have been handled 
by Italian writers with masterly skill. In short, the modern 
Italian has turned with something almost approaching to 
scorn from what we thought was his special business, from 
Raphael’s paintings, and Giotto’s frescoes, and Michael 
Angelo’s prophets and sibyls, to the commonplace work of 
rendering Italy a safe, healthy country fitted from end to 
end with appliances like unto those of Illinois or New Sonth 
Wales. 

Tn all this, if we think of it, there is nothing very strange. 
Italy has passed through more experiences than any other 
people, but in all she has endeavoured to relate herself to the 
world of actuality. We should not care to express our approval 
of all the manifestations of this new spirit; we should not 
care to apologise for that hideous bridge which crosses 
the embanked Tiber near the Castle of St. Angelo, or that 
which crosses the brimming waters of the Adige at Verona, 
or the vulgar little steamboat which puffs its smoke into the 
windows of the palaces of the Grand Canal. But that which 
is now being done in Italy is but a repetition of what has 
always been done. In Rome, in Verona, in Milan, in Pavia, 
one finds layer upon layer of past social structures embedded 
in brick, stone, and marble. TEach layer represents a new 
attempt to touch the actual, to revitalise the marvellous 
country in the terms of its actual life at the time. Our 
life to-day is not picturesque, it is not artistic, it does 
not express itself in forms of beauty, but in forms 
of science. Italy is endeavouring to relate herself to 
this life, in politics, in social life, in hygiene, in practical 
arts. The process seems to us uninteresting because 
we are so familiar with it, and because we go to Italy 
for something else. But we must not be overcome by 
any historic glamour, or permit the ssthetes to control 
our thinking entirely. We may justly regret the loss of the 
Ludovisi Gardens; but if we admire the work of Trajan, 
we are also hound to admire that modern government of 
Rome which has embanked the Tiber, and has made of the 
Eternal City as healthy a place as London. As Bacon 
says, all innovations are lacking in beauty; but in time 
Mother Nature will clothe the stonework of modern Rome 
with beauty as lovely as that which takes our imagination 
in the walls of Aurelian or the basilica of Constantine. 





TOY SOLDIERS. 

T is now twelve years since the Ladies’ Committee of the 
Peace Society voted that the toy soldier should be 
cashiered, and that in view of the fact that the unit of the 
nation was the family, and that the child was the father of 
the man, no such inflammatory toys should be admitted 
into the schoolroom. Bat time brings its revenges, and 
if the child is indeed the father of the man, and mili- 
tarism is learnt in the nursery, the next generation will be 
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sd wo bold. ‘The purveyors to the trade have announced 
that for the present it is impossible to meet the urgent 
demand for toy soldiers, and that months must elapse before 
it can be produced. The waste of toy soldier life is now exces- 
sive owing to the destructive weapons, including Maxim and 
gir guns, now supplied at very cheap rates ; and the insistence 
of all boys that their soldiers shall campaign in the open and 
he left out “on the veldt ” at night causes losses in “ missing” 
and other casualties never yet equalled in the annals of toy 
warfare. 

As her Majesty has issued a personal appeal to old 
and veteran soldiers to take up arms for home @efence, so an 
attempt has been made to induce the boys of this country 
to employ the old-fashioned toy soldiers to take for a time 
the place of those lost in the waste of war. The supply of 
these veterans has never wholly ceased, and their reappear- 
ance among those of the present generation has caused 
veneral satisfaction and awakened not a few interesting 
memories of the past. They are never allowed to appear in 
the fighting line, but are used for garrison duty, where they 
make a good show, and set an example of old-fashioned rigid 
drill and smartness of uniform which cannot fail to have a 
good moral effect on the modern khaki and slouch-hatted 
toy irregulars now 80 much in favour. These varnished 
veterans of the army of wooden soldiers still stand to arms 
as stifly as ever, though judging from their uniforms they 
must have fought in the squares at Waterloo. They are all 
(jrenadiers, and their dress and equipment have never altered 
since the Duke said “Up Guards and at ’em.” They all 
shave clean, as they did in 1815, and wear busbies, white-duck 
trousers, and swallow-tailed red coats—not tunics—and every 
one of them is as stiffas a ramrod. Their artillery also sur- 
vives—large yellow wooden muzzle-loading cannon on 
magenta wheels, which shoot a low-velocity stone marble, 
specially adapted for killing wooden soldiers. It was hoped 
that very large numbers of the flat “tin soldiers” of the 
Napoleonic or Second Empire period might have answered 
the call, but owing to the feebleness of their constitutions 
neatly the whole of this class had either perished or become 
absolutely non-efficient. It was stated that, like the French 
armies which they were intended to represent, they 
entirely disappeared after the reverses of 1870, since, and 
even before, which period other soldiers, mainly British, solid 
and made of lead, together with vast armies of a similar 
calibre made in Germany, have entirely taken their place. 
After very strict search a few battalions were found, 
which had been forgotten, and left in isolated stations in old 
London shops, or had been ordered by mistake by the 
nursery War Office clerks. They had outside their boxes 
striking, if apocryphal, pictures of the battles of Magenta 
and Solferino, in which they were alleged to have distin- 
guished themselves, But the better-informed Continental 
and English boys now say that these victories were only 
“fakes” in the Emperor Napoleon’s specially - written 
histories of his own reign, and that really they were nothing 
to be proudof. Those who did come forward of this class of 
soldier are believed to have been purchased in order to 
fight on the Boer side, and to have been enrolled with 
the other “Strolche” of Europe in their mercenary levies: 
Yet it must be admitted that in his day the thin tin 
soldier was not despised, and occupied an honourable 
place in the battles held on dining-room tables, when all 
the extra dinner-party leaves had been inserted, and 
all the toy soldier forces, down to the last wooden Grenadier 
without a stand, were arrayed in opposing lines and 
squadrons. The officers held their swords pointing gallantly 
upwards and forwards, while their heads were turned back 
addressing their men; the buglers ran and bugled for all 
they were worth; and the ensigns in red képis and with 
standards pressed steadily on, with their heads and flags 
bowing forwards to the storm. And the Zouaves—we 

remembered them in the Crimea—were very popular fellows 
indeed, 

Nor is there anything nowadays in the raising of armies of 
toy soldiers quite so exciting as the purchase and de-boxing 
of these thin tin soldiers. They always used to lie on flat 
Piper shavings, sometimes in layers two deep, and there was 
no knowing when you would come to the end of them, or 
Whether, if the paper were shaken out again, an extra soldier 
might not be found hidden at the bottom. There was even 








one special class of tin soldier which could be bought in glass- 
faced boxes at one penny for twenty, and were often pur- 
chased to make up levies ¢x siasse as food for powder. The 
immense costliness of modern warfare has changed all this, 
and reduced the number of the toy soldiers while increasing 
their efficiency. First they were made solid, and painted with 
the thickest and most brilliant paint exactlyjas the uniforms 
are made in real life. Then the horse soldiers were made so 
as to take off their horses, with little lead spikes to fit them 
on; and later the spikes were dropped, and the soldiers s:it 
on removable saddles, and held themselves on by merely 
squeezing their leaden legs against their chargers’ sides. 
Their very faces and moustaches were painted, and in 
time the features of well-known generals of the day 
could he clearly recognised in the countenances otf 
the officers of the lead soldiers. There is something intensely 
fascinating to the minds of boys, and of older persons too, 
from Uncle Toby onwards, in the making of model sieges and 
miniature presentments of the attack and defence of cities. 
It is certain that M. Viollet le Duc, in his ‘“ Histoire d’ane 
Forteresse,” enjoyed these mimic battles, these artful 
minings and counter-minings, the running out of trenches, 
and the devising of flankers and enfiladings for his imaginary 
fortress, as much as he did his magnificent projects for 
architecture. So delightedly does his mind dwell on his toy 
fortress, that he builds and rebuilds it, takes it, and besieges 
it again, under a dozen diferent ages of the nations, and in 
as many forms of war, and of attack and defence, as existed 
between the days of the Franks and the invasion of France 
by Moltke’s battalions. Old Albert Diirer did much the 
same, and while playing at soldiers in his studio, devised 
one of the cleverest embrasures for musketry ever yet 
thought of, and practical designs for the defence of Nurem- 
berg. There is a good deal of “mind” of a kind, and 
imagination in no small measure, in boys’ play with their 
puppets of war, and when they take to serious fort-designing 
and siege operations they often acquire the rudiments of « 
very fair knowledge of the principles of the defence of 
camps and cities. 

Bat from the boys’ point of view the greatest attractions 
of toy soldiers are that they can be used to play any game 
you like, and will fight through a hundred battles, or cam 
paigns, or sieges, or stormings, or even go on board ship, 
with the certainty of drowning if they fall overboard; and 
that every one can make his own rules of war according to 
fancy. But it has always been found that they are far more 
effective for regular warfare and ordered battles and set and 
solemn sieges according to rule, than for the makeshift 
irregular fighting which the present war requires. It is far 
more satisfactory and pretty to look at, to set out the siege of 
Sebastopol or the battle of Sedan than to scatter soldiers 
about in dongas and kopjes; and besides, dongas and kopjes, 
except out-of-doors, are difficult to make. And what prettier 
show has the schoolroom or dining-room table to exhibit than 
the rows of toy battalions set up by the future soldiers of the 
Queen? The gigantic model of the battle of Waterloo at 
the United Service Institution is dull and lifeless compared 
with early and intuitive presentments of the real art of war. 
Toy soldiers were never so popular as now, and never 
so well made. It is almost impossible to bay an in- 
fantry regiment, or even any cavalry, except those not 
clothed in khaki. All the rest have gone to the front. 
There they may be seen in the evenings, and on Sun- 
day afternoons, exquisitely equipped, and with the finest 
air of English good manners and high breeding. There 
are Royal Horse Artillery in thousands, mule batteries 
and screw-guns, Lancers and Colonial Volunteers, and the 
C.I.V. Corps have just appeared. The Naval Brigade with 
4-7 guns is in great force, so are the Gordon Highlanders 
and the Engineers with pontoon trains. There are balloon 
corps, bat no field telegraph as yet, and any number of 
Egyptian regiments, including a camel corps. Boers there 
are also, made in England, who are villains, and holy-looking 
Boers made in Germany, who look like a cross between the 
Ettrick Shepherd and William Tell. Perhaps the most 
promising omen given by the toy soldiers is this,—adll the 
best are now made in England, not in Germany ; and outside 
their boxes the names of the regiments are correctly given, 
with a list of all the battles they have been engaged in for 
the English flag. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
A COLONIAL MONUMENT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

31R,—Yon have struck a right note in advocating the erection 
of a monument to those of our Colonial fellow-countrymen 
who have fallen in the present war, You insist, and rightly, 
that the monument should he erected in the most central 
position available in London. I would venture to suggest an 
appropriate site for the memorial, The ornamental garden 
known as Parliament Square seems to me to be at present, 
with its mean and trumpery cast-iron railings and lamp- 
posts, utterly unworthy of its surroundings. This spot 
could be described as the “navel” of the Empire. On the 
one side we have the Abbey, where rest the bones of almost 
every great man our race has produced; on the other, West- 
minster Hall, itself almost an epitome of English history, and 
beyond it the home of the Mother of Parliaments. Surely 
this is the place where the monument should be erected. We 
do not, perhaps, yet fully grasp the significance of the action 
of our countrymen overseas. For the first time in our 
history the daughter-countries have come in their strength to 
the aid of the Motherland in the hour of her need,— 
and this unsolicited. The Colonies have shown that 
they have attained their majority and feel that they too must 
bear their share of the burden of Empire, and the logical ont- 
come of this will be that they will eventually claim a share in 
Imperial councils and a voice in the settlement of Imperial 
questions. Surely this is the beginning of a new era in our 
national life, although those of us who have already attained 
middle age may not live to see its ultimate developments} 
Let us then commemorate it worthily, and erect at the 
“navel” of the Empire—between the great Abbey, which 
contains the ashes of our mighty dead, and the Palace of 
Westminster—a monument as magnificent as our artistic 
limitations will enable us to achieve. Sweep away the paltry 
and mean railings; erect the monument in the centre of the 
green, and place the four statues of statesmen—already in 
position—diagonally at the four corners of the memorial, no 
unworthy position for British statesmen to occupy.—I am, 
Sir, &c., FREDERIC HAMILTON, 

Carlton Club. 

[We think Lord Frederic Hamilton’s choice of site quite 


excellent, and sincerely hope it may be found possible to 
adopt it—Ep. Spectator] 





PUBLIC-SCHOOL CADET CORPS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of February 24th you were good enough 
to publish a letter of mine advocating the adoption of com- 
pulsory drill throughout the public schools, It will, at any 
rate, serve to show that my suggestion was not merely 
academical if you will allow me to explain what is now being 
done at one school. At St. Panul’s, by an already existing 
arrangement, every boy has one afternoon in the week 
devoted to compulsory games, one-fifth of the boys being out 
of school on each afternoon, from Monday to Friday 
inclusive. One hour of this time has been “ commandeered ” 
for drill, which is compulsory for all boys over fifteen; the 
drill is taken partly by the gymnastic instructors, and partly 
by the officers of the Cadet Corps, and includes the ordinary 
marching work and manual drill, but for the latter we are, 
like other schools, hampered by being armed with two 
different kinds of weapon, the Martini-Henry carbine and 
the Lee-Metford. It would be premature to make any claim 
as to the value of this particular scheme, and I will only 
mention, as two of the immediate results which were not 
counted upon, that the number of recruits for the Cadet 
Corps has increased considerably since its adoption, and that 
a large number of boys under fifteen, who are allowed to join 
the drill if they choose, have availed themselves of the 
permission. The compulsory drill is quite independent of 
the work of the Cadet Corps, and no uniform is worn. 
Instruction in shooting is a more difficult matter to organise, 
but the Morris-tube goes some way towards solving the 
difficulty, and I should like to draw attention to a very 
suggestive article bearing on the subject in the Vineteenth 
Century for February, entitled “Some Stray Shots, and a 


Moral,” which shows what can be done in this direction; even 
with no more important weapon than an air-gun.—I fr Sir 
oon 


&e., R. F. Cuotmetgy. 
St. Paul’s School. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your correspondent in the Spectator of February 24th 
on this subject has pointed out to the schools that it is their 
duty to teach all their boys the elements of drill and the uge 
of the rifle. Mayafarther duty be suggested? Wherever 
there is a public school with a Cadet Corps, there exists an 
opportunity, not found elsewhere, for the military training 
of the other boys of the neighbourhood whose parents cannot 
afford a public school. There are the officers of the corps 
masters holding commissions, boys wearing the stripes, and 
a drill sergeant, all available for the instruction of the out. 
siders; there is a company whose drill the recruits might at 
least sometimes share, when proficient; and there is, above 
all, the captivating example, on a higher social level, of 
patriotic soldiering. Such an opportunity surely points toy 
duty of gathering the poorer boys who are the neighbours of 
our schools, and affiliating them to our own companies, 
There is, perhaps, no experience yet of the practical working 
of such affiliation; but here, where the idea is being con. 
sidered between our corps and its neighbours, the prospects 
of realisation seem good, and the idea is certainly welcomed 
on both sides. One more reason for trying it. The “school 
mission” is now an established institution in many of our 
best schools, and it is believed that it blesseth him that gives 
and him that takes. Is there not room also for this secular 
mission to our poorer brothers; and would the good be less 
mutual ?—I am, Sir, &e, JOHN H, Sgriye, 
Glenalmond. 


[One can only say “ Hear, hear” to this excellent and prag 
tical suggestion.—ED. Spectator.] 


(To THR EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—With reference to Mr. R. I. Cholmeley’s suggestion in 
the Spectator of February 24th that drill and shooting 
should be made part of the school curriculum, I should 
like to be allowed to state in your columns that this has been 
successfully tried at least in one of our Colonies, in which, as 
we all know, methods are often tested far in advance of any 
similar action at home. An ounce of fact is worth much 
theory. At the King’s School, Parramatta, the oldest public 
school south of the Line and the largest public boarding. 
school in connection with the Church of England in New 
South Wales, it has for over thirty years been a fundamental 
rule that every boarder should be a cadet. Other schools have 
followed this excellent lead, and within the last decade the 
boys in the primary and superior State schools (called 
“public” schools in Australia) have been encouraged by 
the Minister of Education to become cadets, thus antici- 
pating Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s recommendation to the 
Scotch Board-schools (vide the Sphere of February 17th, p. 131), 
Drill and shooting are regularly practised; occasionally a 
camp for the inside of a week is formed in “the bush”; I 
have myself twice acted as chaplain to such a combined 
cadet force; and once a year several thousand Colonial 
lads from schools of various grades muster in the Park at 
Sydney for a review by the Governor and the Officer com- 
manding the forces of the Colony. I may add that ten years 
ago Morris-tube practice to supplement work at the batts 
was introduced. Moreover, in the school which I know best 
the compulsory military discipline during certain hours of 
the week has proved of considerable value towards the tone 
and general management of the school; and so far from 
games suffering, the schools leading in Cadet Corps also lead 
in cricket, football, &c. Iam sure that the present astonishe 
ing promptness of the men of New South Wales to rally 
round the flag, and their evident familiarity with the essentials 
of military detail, are to a large extent due to their being 
caught young. Once again, in this matter of developing the 
spirit and practice of loyalty, old England may learn from her 
young Colonies.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Epwarp HarkRis, 
late Head-Master of the King’s School, 
Parramatta, N.S.W. 





Bullinghope Vicarage, Hereford. 
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P.S.—In the Times (p. 5), Wednesday, March 7th, it is | 


gtated that on March 6th (yesterday) “ Mr. Lyne, the Premier | 
of New South Wales, suggested that the best way to prepare | 
a defence force was to make the drilling of schoolboys com- 
By this: system, he estimated, sixteen thousand 


pulsory. ag 
ouths would be turned ont yearly” in New South 


trained y 


Wales. 





RIFLE SHOOTING ON SUNDAYS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sip —Probably in common with all those readers of the 
Spectator who have taken part in efforts to improve the 
physical and moral condition of English boys and young 
men, I read with great pleasure Mr. Baillie-Grohman’s sug- 
gestion that rifle shooting on Sunday afternoons should be 
encouraged, and the sentences in which you expressed 
approval of the suggestion. It is remarkable that the leaders 
of the Christian Church, and especially remarkable that those 
of them who have shown a strong desire to lessen dranken- 
ness, have never made any proposal of the kind, for the 
action advocated by Mr. Baillie-Grohman is as necessary as 
a means for defending the country against its great internal 
enemies — drinking and gambling—as for defending it 
against foreign foes, If the community had wished to 
force the young people of the “masses” into habits as 
conducive as possible to physical and moral bad health, it is 
difficult to imagine that it could have found any method 
fitter for the gaining of that evil object than that of allowing 
no place of recreation other than the public-house to be open 
vn Sundays. For he who learns to love drink on one day 
will desire drink on all days. It is true that for some short 
time past the folly of keeping places offering more wholesome 
kinds of recreation than drinking closed on Sundays has been 
recognised, and many museums and picture galleries have 
been opened for at least part of Sunday. But unfortunately 
museums and picture galleries are attractive only to 
that very small part of our people who have learnt to 
take interest in the life of Nature and in art, and it 
will be a long time before we can expect that many boys 
and young men will be drawn from the streets and slums 
into such places on Sunday afternoons. The opening 
of rifle ranges, drill grounds, and gymnasia, placed as close 
as possible to our towns and villages, would be the first 
attempt to enable the mass of the male part of the people to 
spend Sunday afternoons in a way conducive to health and 
general rightness of life, and at the same time attractive to 
the average boy and young man. The ordinary boy, who is 
not too ready to recognise a duty when it meets him, and not 
too eager to do what he knows to be his duty, would be much 
more willing than he is now to admit that it is his duty, anda 
duty not to be shirked, not to become a loafer and a frequenter 
of pnblic-honses on Sundays, if that duty could be fulfilled 
by the doing of things which, while not wrong, were pleasant. 
The providing of facilities for drilling and shooting on Sun- 
days would have much more power to foster a sense of duty 
in boys and young men than the providing of facilities for 
playing such games as cricket and football, because the 
games, although far better occupations for Sundays than 
drinking and gambling are, are not felt by those who take 
part in them to be ways of fulfilling duty towards their 
country. It isto be hoped that from the first care will be 
taken to prevent licensing Magistrates from granting licenses 
for the sale of drink to houses near rifle ranges and drill 
grounds, The leaders of religion too often allow the com- 
munity to form good and bad habits before they express 
approval and disapproval. ‘Will they not in this case help to 
promote the formation of a good habit by expressing approval 
of Mr. Baillie-Grohman’s suggestion at once?—I am, Sir, &., 
Swanscoe Park, near Macclesfield. T. C. HorsFatt. 
[We heartily agree. We have no desire to see English- 
men lose their seriousness, nor do we want a Continental 
Sonday, but we hold that training in one of the most serious 
duties of citizenship ought not to be deemed unfitting by 
even the most rigorous of Sabbatarians. We cannot publish 
any more letters on this subject.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





BOER INDEPENDENCE. 


[To THe EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Siz,—If the generous and friendly treatment of Boer 





Prisoners, which you suggest in the Spectator of March 3rd, 





were accompanied by the removal of Mr. Rhodes from South 
Africa, good results would no doubt follow. Bat when you 
say that the Republics, if left free, will again arm and con- 
spire, do you not forget that in any case it will be impossible 
to prevent their having rifles—their effective weapon—which, 
if deprived of freedom, they are sure to use in a guerilla war 
the first time we are at war with a Continental Power? 
Again, yon deprecate Dutch supremacy. But over whom ? 
Except in Johannesburg, the Transvaal is, and will remain, 
Dutch. I contend that the Transvaalers after the war will 
no longer despise us, or think generosity weakness, as they 
may have done since Majuba, and that Johannesburg should 
be dealt with separately. I should like to see the forts at 
Pretoria demolished, the guns carried off, Johannesburg under 
an English Governor till the mines (in twenty-five years) are 
worked out and the miners vanished; all mine profits, in- 
eluding monopolies, &c., now belonging to the Transvaal 
Government, appropriated by ours; and the proceeds, which 
would be increased by a larger supply of native labour when 
it was under Government regulation, devoted (1) to reim- 
bursing loyalists for war losses ; (2) to helping Boer farmers 
for ditto, so as to prevent famine and @estitution; (3) to 
paying imterest on our war loan. We do not want Boer 
territory. The Boers want to be let alone. J/inus Johannes- 
barg they would never have the money to build forts or buy 
guns again. Plus independence they would not want to do 
so. This settlement might displease some Pretorians and 
Messrs. Rhodes and Company, but it would commend itself 
to the British taxpayer and the Boer farmer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A SUBSCRIBER FOR Forty YEARS. 


[We shall certainly leave the Boers free, though within, 
not outside, the Empire. We do not agree that the Boers 
only wanted to be let alone. They wanted a Dutch 
supremacy throughout South Africa, and when it came to the 
point, rather than see the fulfilment of that aspiration 
rendered impossible, they invaded our territories, ravaged 
our farms, and poured shot and shell into our towns. No 
doubt they had strategic reasons and excuses for doing so, 
but we cannot help thinking it was a strange way of showing 
that they only wanted to be let alone.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE ARMY LEAGUE. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—I feel sure that all good citizens will hail with satis. 
faction the establishment of an Army League with the aims 
and objects set forth in the letter of Mr. H. H. Kent in the 
Spectator of March 3rd, and I have in expression of my 
sympathy with the movement sent in my name to the 
Provisional Committee as requested in his appeal. I have 
ventured, however, to suggest for the consideration of that 
Committee that the mention in their circular of “our Volun- 
teer Forces” and the omission of the Militia Forces might lead 
to a misunderstanding, and to the preventing many from 
joining who, like myself, are of opinion that a well-organised, 
strong, and thoroughly efficient Militia Force should form the 
backbone of our home defence army. I think it should be 
anderstood that this force, being of a more permanent 
character, and therefore more certain to be available, should 
be the first to be thoroughly brought up to the requirements 
of the day, equipped with transport, &c., and organised with 
field artillery and Yeomanry, so as to admit of its being 
mobilised for home defence at the shortest notice. Then (or 
at the same time if possible) our splendid Volunteer Forces 
should be in like manner equipped and organised with 
mounted infantry, &c. Thus would the immediate and 
adequate provision for home defence be, in my opinion, best 
fulfilled, and this should, I think, stand first in the list of the 
four chief needs which, as the circular of the Committee truly 
states, are essential to the maintenance of our Empire.—I am, 
Sir, &e., INFANTRY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL, 





MALTA AND LADYSMITH. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—I think it can hardly fail to interest those of your 
readers who have been, like myself, in the habit of thinking 
the natives of Malta lukewarm in their loyalty to the British 
Crown, to hear something of the manner in which they greeted 
the news of the relief of Ladysmith. At three o’clock yesterday 
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afternoon (Thursday, March 1st], the good news reached Malta. 
At a quarter to four it was announced to me by the Maltese 
butler, who opened the door of a friend’s house where I was 
calling. “Not at home, Mem, but ¢he /ady’s-maid’s relieved,” 
he cried breathlessly, and with shining eyes. ‘“ What did you 
say?” I asked, in natural confusion. “The lady’s-maid in 
the Transvaal, Mem,” he explained, and, as I rejoiced with 
him, I blushed for my slowness of comprehension. By five 
o'clock the streets were gay with waving bunting, and 
thronged with men, women, and children carrying little 
Union Jacks. Before seven the great square in front of the 
Palace was packed close with enthusiastic townsfolk. Band 
after band from the different town and suburban districts 
marched through the town with flags and torches, cheering as 
I thought only Britons born could cheer. Drummer-boys and 
midshipmen were hoisted shoulder high, and carried along the 
streets by rejoicing civilians, and outside the residence of every 
important official, whether naval, military, or civil, “God 
Save the Queen” was sung, and ringing cheers given.—I am, 
Sir, &e., I. M. P. 





LORD GOUGH AND LORD HARDINGE. 
[To THR EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your issue of February 24th there is an article on 
“The Choice of Generals,” in which occurs the following 
passage :—‘ Until disaster occurs, the British people see no 
difference between an astute and cautious leader, like Lord 
Hardinge, and a dense Paladin with the heart of a lion and 
the skill of a buffalo, like Lord Gough.” I leave the question 
of good taste and good feeling involved in this remarkably 
offhand and prejudiced pronouncement to the judgment of 
the British people you refer to, but when the writer places 
Lord Hardinge on a pedestal at the expense of Lord Gough, 
perhaps it may be permitted out of a due regard to fair play 
to note the services of each of these generals, both of whom 
subsequently rose to the high rank of Field-Marshal. Lord 
Gough commanded in chief in the China War, Gwalior 
Campaign, Sutlej Campaign, Punjab Campaign, all four 
brought toa glorious conclusion in brief campaigns. Lord 
Hardinge never saw a shot fired from 1815 to 1845, those 
thirty years of his life being spent in political and Parlia- 
mentary pursuits. He went out to India as Governor-General in 
1844, and in 1845 took part as second-in-command at the 
battle of Ferozeshah, December 21st and 22nd, 1845, in a 
very anomalous position. On that occasion he took on him- 
self the responsibility of interfering with the Commander- 
in-Chief, in consequence of which the attack, instead of being 
delivered as intended—in the early morning—was postponed 
till the afternoon, with the result that night fell just as our 
troops carried the enemy’s position, I have already fully 
entered into this question, both in a book entitled “The 
Sikh War,” and in a letter to the Times published 
February 24th, 1899, and it is quite unnecessary to reiterate 
the arguments. For the results of that interference Lord 
Hardinge must be held entirely responsible. India was saved 
that night by the firm resolution of the Commander.in- 
Chief. This action concluded Lord Hardinge’s active 
military career,—although present at the battle of Sobraon 
he took no part in the action beyond suggesting to 
the Commander-in-Chief to withdraw from the attack 
after it had commenced, which suggestion Lord Gough 
declined to accept. The public may now compare the 
services as commanders in the field of the two men, 
and may, perbaps, form a better conclusion whether Lord 
Gough, with four successful and decisive campaigns to his 
credit, can be fairly or justly described as “a dense 
Paladin with the skill of a buffalo”! or whether Lord 
Hardinge is entitled to be considered “a great general” and 
“an astute and cautious leader.” Personally I have no 
wish to disparage his merits, for no doubt he served his 
country well, though not as a commander of armies in the 
field.—I am, Sir, &c., C. J.S. Govan, General. 
Innislonagh, Clonmel. 





REMOUNTS FOR INDIA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Recent events in South Africa have proved the im- 
mense value of well-mounted forces in modern warfare. 


It would seem, therefore, that science will order that the 
military defences of the Empire shall in the fature consist of 
a much greater proportion of horsed soldiers. In view of this 
development, may 1 direct your notice to the question of the 
remount supply for the use of the Indian Army? At present 
a large part of this supply is obtained from the eastern and 
southern markets of Australia. Why should not the 
Government breed its own remounts as it makes many 
of its own guns and builds some of its own warships? 
There are many advantages to recommend such a course, 
An Australian writer, in the Allahabad Pioneer of 
November 27th, 1898, in an article suggesting the establish. 
ment of a Government depot for breeding remounts, dcalg 
with the matter in detail and at length, and shows how 
such a scheme could be managed to result in a saving of 
fifty per cent. in the cost of the animals, besides placing 
trained and specially selected horses at the service of the 
authorities in the stead of the raw material that has to he 
bought with all faults, and drafted and educated afterwards, 
The tableland of the Northern Territory of South Australia 
is the locality proposed, where fattening grass abounds on 
country that may be leased from the Government for a long 
term ata few pence per square mile. Horses bred in this 
climate are not liable to feel the change of transportation to the 
temperature of India in the same degree as animals from the 
East and South of the Continent, and they would travel by 
sea to their destination over but a short and smooth ronte of 
ten or eleven days’ steaming. At present they endure a 
rougher and longer voyage, and are not transformed from 
raw animals into serviceable cavalry mounts in much less 
than six months after their arrival, besides having to take 
their schooling at a time when they are least fit. During this 
period they are adding to their cost by the amount of their 
keep, and, after all, some may turn out sluggards, rogues, or 
curs. There is more to be said in favour of the idea, but pnt 
shortly, its chief advantages are: reduction in cost (and in 
war-time the market hardens, but the Government would be 


animals whose heart and temper are known, and a splendid 
and reliable reserve. Great Britain’s bitter experience in the 
present war will render her administrators cautious in the 
future of leaving to Inck and the chance of “ muddling 
through ”—as Lord Rosebery so tersely put it—any matters 
affecting the efficiency of the Empire’s defence. It is not 
improbable that all available cavalry may be required on 
the Indian frontier at no very distant date. If such a time 
should come, to be prepared is to propitiate Marse.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ABy Ox, 





UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—No advocate of compulsory service could have more 
ruthlessly exposed the inherent faults of our present military 
system than the Prime Minister himself, in his defence of the 
Government proposals. He told us that we are cut off from 
the resources possessed by every other nation, and that such 
resources as we have are necessarily conjectural. The only 
possible alternative, he said, is one which critics of the scheme 
refrain from discussing. It is strange indeed that the only 
possible alternative to a system that, in the hour of national 
peril, can furnish nothing but conjectural support, should not 
be earnestly and exhaustively discussed by our leaders. But 
the timidity so observable in Parliament, in respect to this 
question, is a mere reflection of the unreasoning horror in 
which a nation that welcomes compulsion in civil affairs 
shrinks from its application to military service. This is 
doubtless, in some measure, due to the prevalent misuse of 
the term “conscription” as synonymous with universal service. 
The usual reasons, however, advanced against the latter are that 
it is contrary to our temper and habits, and would infringe 
upon our liberty, that it would beget a “ spirit of militarism,” 
would upset trade and hamper industries, and finally, that it 
would be very costly. Contrary to our habits it would cer- 
tainly be. In exchange for habits of sloth and negligence in 
regard to our armaments, it would bring habits of energy, 
abnegation, and watchfulness. As to our liberty, can the 
recognition of a national duty, self-imposed by a free people, 
be in any sense an infringement upon its freedom? There is 





Never before has the lesson been driven home so palpably. 





little likelihood that such modified form of compulsory 
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ice as we could accept, would be in any danger of fostering 
a of militarism, a spirit conspicuously absent from the 
Dutch with their one year’s service, or the Swiss, with their 
aniversal Militia system. The education implied by the 
training would inevitably foster a serious view of military 
questions, and an intelligent appreciation of our dangers 
and liabilities. In regard to _ its effect upon trade 
and industries, the Germans, who withdraw their young 
men for two years from civil pursuits, are increasingly 
successful in commerce. We, it is probable, should hardly 
need to exact more than one year’s continuous service, 
Surely our commercial conditions would soon 9djust them- 
selves to such an exaction. On the score of expense, it is 
doubtfal whether its cost would by much, if at all, exceed that 
of theexisting wasteful system. A considerable portion of the 
cost of Volunteers and Yeomanry is borne by their members, 
who are thus unfairly taxed in purse and person for their 
services to the country. As a national safeguard the pro- 
yision of a great trained Reserve would be worth so immeasur- 
ably more than “ conjectural resources,” that a reasonable 
excess of expenditure would repay us a hundredfold. To per- 
petuate the present system is to perpetuate a sense of unrest, 
of dubious security, of national inefficiency, and to court 
hostile coalitions, and war. The exchange for a system 
depending upon no uncertainties, but upon the trained man- 
hood of the nation, is the best guarantee of peace—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. P. Warren. 
18 Cowley Street, Westminster, S.W. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS IN AID OF THE CLERGY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—In the “ News of the Week” in the Spectator of 
March 8rd you speak of ‘ the exceeding smalluess of the sum 
collected for the clergy,” which sum you give as £197,000. 
This sum, however, only represents contributions to Central 
and Diocesan Societies. To find the amount contributed for 
the clergy you must add the funds raised locally for mainten- 
ance of assistant clergy and for subsidising clerical incomes, 
which reach a total of £798,500. This sum, added to the 
above sum of £197,000, makes £995,500, or nearly one-seventh 





of the year’s contributions. Your remark that English | 
Churchmen will give pounds for church services, schools, and 
repairs, when they will only give shillings towards securing | 
for their clergy a decent maintenance, is scarcely just, though | 
nodoubt there is much room for improvement still.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. STEVENSON, 
Lutterworth. 
APPEALS TO THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] | 
Sir,—In the Spectator of March 3rd you give an interesting | 
extract from Mr. J. H. Symon’s letter, “ Appeals to the 
Judicial Committee,” and I am sure your readers in the little | 
Australian colony in London and the many admirers of your 
paper in Australia will be pleased to know of your intention | 
to devote some of your space to the consideration of this | 
question and that of Australian naval defence. Opinion at | 
the time of the passing of the Commonwealth Bill was much | 
divided as to the right of appeal to the Privy Council. But | 
Australians are proud, and naturally so, of the Bill which 
has been evolved after years of toil and consideration by un- 
doubtedly the ablest body of men which could have been 
brought together in Australia. We do not claim that the 
Bill is absolute perfection, and care was taken by the framers 
of the Constitution, under very stringent safeguards, by | 
which the Federal Parliament is left free to amend; 
and I venture to submit that from that body, and not from | 
the Imperial Parliament, should amendments come, unless 
it is proved that there is anything in the Bill which is | 
opposed to Imperial interests. Speaking as one who has | 
lived in Australia for twenty years, I have no hesitation in | 
saying that all Federalists, and they are the vast majority of | 
the people, desire that the Commonwealth Bill be accepted | 
as a whole, and would bitterty resent any action of the 
Imperial Parliament which would delay our becoming “one | 
continent, one nation,” for should any amendment be carried, | 
it means a fresh appeal to the people, a fresh referendum to | 
each of the Colonies interested, and while to that appeal | 
there could only be one answer, it is questionable how a 





| thick upon them at this moment. 
a very formidable number of votes the other day; if a 
| battalion of Irish Fasilier Guards were quartered at the 


fresh Commonwealth Bill would be received by five local 
Parliaments. Looking at the matter from a purely Aus- 
tralian point of view, the benefits to commerce will be 
immense, and looked at from an Imperial point of view, 
recent events have shown how useful a united Australia 
might become from a military and naval point of view to the 
Empire.—I am, Sir, &e., G. FowLer STEWART. 


6 East India Avenue, London. 


[Our correspondent has our heartiest sympathy in the 
general tenor of his remarks. We hold as strongly as he 
can that the Act must be what the Australians want, and not 
something they donot want. Bat though, in the last resort, 
the prerogative vote must rest with them, it is always wise to 
take counsel. We agree as to the view of the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth taken by Mr. Stewart. It is a most 
remarkable piece of practical statesmanship, and reflects the 
greatest credit on its authors. It is, indeed, hardly too 
much to say that it is not the greatest of Federal Constitu- 
tions devised for an Anglo-Saxon community “only because it 
is not the first.” In several respects it is superior to both the 
American and Canadian models.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE REGIMENT OF IRISH GUARDS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srir,—Sarely the moment has come for the realisation of 
your wise and generous wish—so often eloquently expressed 
—to see a regiment of Irish Guards form up in line with their 
comrades from the sister kingdoms. Of the three heroes of 
the hour two are Irishmen, and of these one is deservedly the 
idol of the Empire and of the Army; in succession to Lord 
Roberts the Queen’s well-loved soldier-son commands in 
Treland; the Commander-in-Chief in England is an Irishman. 
Her Majesty’s fervid message “to her brave Irish soldiers” 
has not ceased to thrill our hearts,—our hearts aglow with 
admiration of the devoted valour by which that message was 
called forth. To the Queen and her family, to Lord Roberts, 
to Sir George White, to Sir Redvers Buller, to those who 
have—or who had—fathers, husbands, sons in the gallant 
Fusiliers or Rangers or Rifles, to every loyal (and to many 2 
wavering) Irishman, to every generous subject of our beloved 


| Sovereign throughout the world, how welcome would be the 


news of the formation of a regiment of Irish Guards by 
drafts from the Irish battalions with their blushing honours 
Mr. McBride did not poll 


Royal Barracks “convaynient to the Phaynix” you would 
have no more Boer-Commandant candidates.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CIVILIAN, 





THE POSITION OF HOLLAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—Your correspondent, “ Datchman,” writes that he is 
“not aware that Holland has ever asked England’s assistance 
or protection for the maintenance of its independence...... 
Remembering the teachings of our history, we intend to rely 
on our own exertions, under God, to preserve our inde- 
pendence.” ‘ Dutchman” should study the State records 
of his own country, and even Englishmen like Mr. Leedham 


| White, who says “ Holland has perhaps little reason to be 


grateful to us,” may well do the same. It may be asking too 
much that they should make themselves acquainted with the 
occasions in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries when the 
British assisted the Dutch against Spain and France, orin the 
sixteenth century when the States-General sent John Barne- 
veldt to implore the assistance of Elizabeth and offer her 
the sovereignty of the United Provinces. Elizabeth gave the 
assistance but refased the Crown. To come to the last 
hundred and five years, it may be permitted to remind these 
gentlemen that when Holland was taken possession of by the 
French, and even their fleet at the Texel captured by French 
Hussars, the British, at the express desire and authorisation 
of the Stadtholder, the Prince of Orange, took’ possession of 
the Dutch colonies to prevent them also falling into the hands 
of the French. The whole of these colonies were restored by 
the British—the selfish, grasping British !—in 1814, but Cape 
Colony and Demerara were sold to Britain for £6,000,000, the 
Dutch Government being probably glad to get rid of the un- 
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ruly Cape Boers at any price. For the information of 
“Dutchman” and those Little Englanders whom it may 
concern, I give a few short extracts from Dutch State papers 
of proclamations and addresses by the Prince of Orange 
and his Ministers to the Datech. The French occupation 
is referred to as “the terrible experience you have had of 
foreign tyranny under the most oppressive yoke that ever was 
imposed since the Spanish sway ” (March 2nd, 1814). “The 
generous succour which that puissant State (Great Britain) 
will procure for you” (December Ist, 1813). “Deeds which 
must inspire us with boundless gratitude for the action of the 
foreign Powers. ..... The most important of our foreign 
relations, those which subsist between us and the generous 
British nation” (March 30th, 1814). “The generous amity 
which the foreign Powers, particularly Great Britain, have 
manifested towards us” (May 2nd, 1814). “ Holland owes 
its deliverance to the magnanimity of the allied Sovereigns ” 
(August Ist, 1814). It was Great Britain especially 
that forwarded the scheme for founding the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands by inducing Austria to give up its Belgian 
provinces to be incorporated with Holland in order to 
form a State strong enough to restrain France on her 
North-Eastern frontier (and Waterloo was fought to protect 
that State). The sum of £6,000,000 referred to above was 
given under stipulations that much of it was to be spent in 
fortifications to strengthen the independence of the new 
kingdom. This promising scheme was wrecked by the short- 
sightedness of the Dutch themselves. They treated Belgium, 
not as an integral portion of an independent national 
union, but as a conquered province, monopolised offices, 
imposed their language in Belgian law-courts, taxed Belgiam 
for exclusively Dutch objects, and behaved in an unbearably 
oppressive way,—in fact, precisely as their shortsighted and 
ignorant cousins have behaved in the Transvaal, When the 
inevitable arrived in the revolution of 1830, a kingdom of 
respectable power and influence was dissolved into two petty 
States, which dare express no voice in the councils of Earope, 
and tremblingly await the convenience of their neighbours in 
absorbing them.—I am, Sir, &c., P, DE JERSEY GRvT. 


National Liberal Club. 





THE INEFFECTIVENESS OF BRITISH RIFLE-FIRE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
S1r,—Not long ago I quoted in the Z%mes letters from an 
Enylish and from a German officer serving in the opposed 
forces anent the bad shooting of the British infantry. As 
the subject is of importance, and certain anonymous 
writers expressed doubts as to the truth of the criticism, you 
may perhaps grant me space for the following extract from a 
report published in a recent issue of the Revel Gazette, 
written bya Dr. von Gernet, who is serving in the Boer forces 
as military doctor :—‘ It was to me extremely interesting to 
compare the wounds of the British and of the Boers, 
At the first glance one is struck by the fact that 
almost all (presque tous) the Boers are wounded by 
cannon, shell, or shrapnel, the majority of wounds being 
inflicted about the neck or arms, while rifleshot wounds are 
situated generally about the legs in the region of the thigh ” 
(inflicted when not under cover). ‘‘ The British, on the other 
hand, are nearly all hit by rifle bullets, mostly in the region 
of the chest and arms. This at once characterises the nature 
of the respective fire ..... The British inundate the 
Boers with w rain of projectiles, but so far as the infantry 
fire is concerned it is almost quite withont effect (pi «zue 
absolument sans effet). Their rifle has not the range which 
the German rifle of the Boer has.” As I see no reason to 
doubt the main facts in the above report, which, when speak- 
ing of other details, does not spare defects in the Boer 
armament, I think it deserves the publicity which your 
solumns can give it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. A. Bartyuie-GrowMan, 


THE FRIENDS’ INDIAN FAMINE FUND. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir.—The enclosed appeal and report may interest you in 
connection with the paragraph on p. 363 in the Spectator of 
February 24th, as showing what one agency has tried to do 





Grace, secretary Friends’ Foreign Mission Association 13 
Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate Withont, London ty 
though any money sent to the York address given below 
would be forwarded.—I m, Sir, &e, " 

12 St. Mary’s, York. Hvcxe Riczarpsoy. 

[The circular enclosed sets forth that the Society of Friends 
have been collecting since November, and now make their 
appeal public. They have their own missionaries, with 
previous experience of famine relief, already at work on the 
spot. They are thus able to devote all subscriptions to 
relief without any deductions for expenses, Should enough 
money be received, they will make grants to other com: 
petent agencies. If any Churches have not got their own 
organisation, the Friends will be glad to forward anj 
-administer fands for them, as also any subscriptions received 
through banks, shops, factories, and refreshment:rooms. ~ 
Ep. Spectator. } 








POETRY. 


—_—_@——_ 
LORD ROBERTS. 


THY country called thee; from the graye 
Of her dead child and thine: 

The single warrior Fortune gave 
To close a hero line. 

O’er land and sea, from that far field 
Where thy lost son was laid, 

The sudden clarion summons pealed, 
And straightway, ’twas obeyed. 


Because so well thy heart had learned 
The soldier’s simple creed; 

And ne’er from iron duty turned 
A gentler voice to heed. 

Her message to thy boyhood spoke 
As clear, as stern as now, 

When from the Sepoy battery broke 
Grim welcome to Lucknow. 


How many a conflict, since, has left 
Its furrows on thy face, 
Where lines, the strenuous years have cleft, 
Their noble legend trace ! 
The record of the hundred fights, 
With little rest between, 
The days of toil, the watchful nights 
Those steadfast eyes have seen. 


But Fate for later days reserved 
A fiercer strife to wage; 

When sons of those thy youth had served 
Songht counsel of thine age. 

Thou cam’st: the stubborn rebel quailed : 
New hope our armies fired ; 

As India’s sunburned veterans hailed 
The captain they desired. 


And if our England’s heart be high, 
Who, after long defeat, 
Sees, with proud soul and kindling eye, 
Her foemen at her feet: 
Shall we, her sons, remember not 
Onur debt to him alone, 
Who for her children’s sake forgot 
His mourning for his own P 
EpwarpD Sypney TYLes. 


NoTe.—Lieutenant Roberts was mentioned in despatches as having been “first 
among the guns” at Lucknow. 





“THE WEARIN’ OF THE GREEN.” 

AND have you heard the joyfal word that’s flyin’ round full 
blast, 

That Buller and the boys arethrough to Ladysmith at last? 
And how to march in first of all the soldiers of the Queen 
He put the Dublins playin’ “The Wearin’ of the Green” ? 


Twas left und right, past General White, our Ulster hero 
grand, 
Marched two-and-twenty-thousand of warriors torn and 
tanned ; 





for the children. Should any of your friends wish to con- 
tribute, it would probably be best to remit direct to Watson | 


Past pale and patient women, and defenders famine-lean, 
Liftin’ up the little childher for the glory of the Greer 
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\ heart of fire has Lancashire for fightin’ inch by inch, 


trinc 
They too 

ravine, z é 
On Pieter’s Hill Majuba’s ill they righted for their Queen. 
And so upon St. Patrick’s Day the Queen herself has said 
Bach Irish regiment shall wear the Green above the Red ; 
And she is comin’ o’er to us (who away so long has been), 
lel dear knows but into Dublin she’ll come wearin’ of the 


Green! » ’ ” 
Tue AutHOR OF “FATHER O’FLYNN. 











BOOKS. 


SE 
DEAN MILMAN.* 


“ScHoLAR, poet, critic, historian, but above all these a per- 
fect Christian gentleman,” Dean Milman was also a man of 
ihe world, and a most agreeable member of society at a period 
when society was most agreeable. Walter Scott and Byron 
yere still alive when he entered it, and Sydney Smith, 
Whately, Macaulay, Stephen, Monckton Milnes, Rogers, 
Senior, Lords Holland and Lansdowne, and many others whom 
it would take too long to enumerate, were his contemporaries. 
His was an ideal life. His charming and beautiful wife 
“made,” as he says in the dedication of his first book, “the 
poetry of life reality,” and his domestic felicity was impaired 
only by the early deaths of three of his children, so early 
that after the first bitter sorrow was past they can have left 
none but sweet and tender recollections. Success crowned 
hig endeavours in all that he undertook, and he possessed 
what Bacon calls the “letter of recommendation” of a 
handsome and impressive face and figure. He was brought 

pand distinguished himself at Eton and Oxford. He had 
athorough English education,—an education which, with its 
traditions of truth, honour, and freedom, seems, by its results 
and with all its shortcomings, the best that any nation has as 
yet hit upon. 

He entered Brasenose College, Oxford, in October, 1810, 
He was charmed with the place, but not with the teaching. 
In a letter to his sister he writes: “ What I am to learn 
bere puzzles me at present, for of our three tutors one cvn 
lecture and never does, another cannot and always does, and 
the third neither can nor does ”; and in another letter he gives 
anamusing description of the Duchess of Oldenburg’s (sister 
f the Czar Alexander) visit :— 

“She determined to see everything, was tired getting up to 
the top of the Radcliffe Library, sat down and made the two 
rectors sit on each side of her. Dialogue between her Highness 
and one of our noblemen: ‘May I ask what your Lordship’s 
tudies are?’ § General, Madam.’ ‘But what particular books 

yuread?? ‘None, Madam.’ Dialogue the second (Duchess 

(Dr, Barnes, Sub-Dean of Christ Church) : ‘ Pray, Sir, may I 


‘k what branch of literature you preside over?’ ‘None, 
adam.’ ‘But what are you professor of ?’? ‘Iam not a pro- 
sor, Madam.’ ‘You take the part of theology, perhaps ?’ 
No-o, Madam.’ ‘Law, perhaps?’ A still more puzzled ‘No’ 


followed from the Doctor, and he made the same answers to all 
the questions she put to him.” 

Milman’s ode to Apollo, “splendid, beautifal, and majestic,” 
as Christopher North calls it, won for him the Newdigate 
inl8l2. In 1813 he obtained a First Class in Classics and 
the prize for Latin verse, in 1815 was elected Fellow of his 
ollege, and Professor of Poetry from 1821 to 1831. Many- 
sided and full of interest as his mind was, imagination seems 
to have been his dominant faculty. He was a poet first of 
all The only drama intended for the stage, Fazio, was 
written while he was at Oxford. It was acted at the Surrey 
Theatre without his leave, and proved so successful that it 
was put on the stage at Bath, and thence transported to 
London. Miss O’Neill thrilled the audience in the chief 
part, Bianca, which was afterwards taken by Fanny Kemble. 
Many years later the present writer was in the theatre, and 
part of the time in the Dean’s box, when it was acted by 
Ristori, whose pathetic impersonation of the heroine was very 
beautiful, and it was delightful to witness the gratification of 
the author. Unlike most translations, Fazio did very well 
ale foreign dress, as well nearly as Milman’s own fine 
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irt Milman, Dean of St. Paul's: a Biographical Sketch. 


Bat the Irish, though they started last, were first into the 


+. the front, they bore the brunt, o’er kopje and 


dramatic translations—for which the unlearned have cause to 
be deeply grateful—the Agamemnon of Adschylus and the 
Bacchanals, published with some beautiful classical lyrics in 
1864. The success of Fazio induced our poet to publish 
Samor, Lord of the Bright City, an epic in twelve books, 
begun at Eton and finished at Oxford. No doubt there are 
beautiful lines in it, and his biographer quotes a fine descrip- 
tion of the lighting of the beacons on the hills, but in the 
present redundancy of literature few people would be found 
willing to travel through its two hundred and ninety-six 
pages. There is scarcely time nowadays for epics. 


Milman took Orders in 1816 and left Oxford in 1817. His 
father, Sir Francis Milman, physician to George III., was a 
man of refinement and cultivation, eminent in his profession, 
and much in the confidence of the Royal Family. Through 
the influence of Queen Charlotte, Lord Eldon conferred the 
living of St. Mary’s, Reading, on the young priest. His 
parishioners looked on him at first very shyly on account of 
the enormity of his having written a play,—a play that had 
actually been performed on the stage. They were even 
more severely tried when their rector brought out his History 
of the Jews. In those days, when almost all religious people 
were bigoted Low Churchmen, belief in dogmas and formulas 
was imperative. Men were judged by their opinions, Any- 
thing like liberality was called Atheism, and in forgetfulness 
of the verse in the Psalms which describes the passage of 
the Israelites through the Red Sea as rendered possible by a 
strong east wind, Milman’s attempt at explaining some of 
the Old Testament miracles by natural causes was deemed 
rank heresy. “ Parker, the bookseller,” Milman wrote, “ said 
it was thirty years too soon,’ and this was proved in 1862, 
when a second edition was brought out with the following 
admirable preface :— 


«“ These views, more free, it was then thought, and bolder than 
common, he dares to say not irreverent, have been his safeguard 
during along and not unreflective life against the difficulties 
arising out of the philosophical and historical researches of our 
times; and from such views many, very many of the best and 
wisest men whom it has been his blessing to know with greater 
or lesser intimacy, have felt relief from passing doubts and 
found the peace which is attainable only through perfect free- 
dom of mind. Others may have the happiness, a happiness he 
envies not, to close their eyes against, to evade, or to elude, 
these difficulties. Such is not the temper of his mind. With 
these views he has been able to follow out all the marvellous 
discoveries of science and all those hardly less marvellous, if less 
certain, conclusions of historical, ethnological, linguistic criticisms 
in the serene confidence that they are utterly irrelevant to the 
truth of Christianity, to the truth of the Old Testament as far 
as its distinct and perpetual authority and its indubitable 
meaning.” 
Milman was, in fact, a pioneer of the school of Maurice, 
Robertson, Stanley, and other seekers after truth. “It was 
in the earlier years of his residence at Reading that his 
brilliant poetical career may be said to have culminated by 
the publication of his three religious dramas—‘ The Fall of 
Jerusalem ’ (1820), the ‘Martyr of Antioch’ (1822), and later 
on an historical tragedy, ‘Anne Boleyn.’” In spite of their 
merit, the intense pathos, and even gloom, of the subjects, 
heightened by the knowledge that events like those described 
must really have occurred, make these tragedies painful 
reading to all except the young and prosperous, among 
whom at that time was certainly the author himself. The 
hymns and lyrics interspersed are some of them more 
beautiful even than the hymns contributed by Milman to 
Bishop Heber’s collection.* Of the lyrics containedjin the 
dramas Milman’s biographer quotes a few stanzas. The first 
is from The Fall of Jerusalem :— 
“ For Thou wert born of woman: Thou didst come, 

O Holiest! to this world of sin and gloom, 
Not in Thy dread omnipotent array : 

And not by thunders strewed 

Was Thy tempestuous road : 
Nor indignation burns before Thee on Thy way. 

But Thee, a soft and naked child, 

Thy mother undefiled, 

In the rude manger laid to rest 

From off her virgin breast.” 


Equally beautiful are Margarita’s ecstatic song when led to 
execution at Antioch :— 


* There are eight of the latter; the best known are “Ride on, ride on in 
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majesty,” for the 6th Sunday in Lent, and “ When our heads are bow’d with woe,” 
for the 16th Sunday after Trinity. 
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“What means yon blaze on high? 
The empyrean sky, 
Like the rich veil of some proud fane is rending. 
I see the star-paved land 
Where all the angels stand, 

Even to the highest height in burning rows ascending ”— 
the well-known funeral anthem,* “Brother thou hast 
gone before us,” and that most pathetic hymn of the bereaved 
parents in Belshazzar :— 

“QO Thou that wilt not break the bruiséd reed, 
Nor heap fresh ashes on the mourner’s brow, 
Nor rend anew the wounds that inly bleed, 
The only balm of our affliction Thou, 
Teach us to bear Thy chastening wrath, O God! 
To kiss with quivering lips—still humbly kiss—Thy rod.” 
The variety and amount of work accomplished by Milman 
is astonishing, and he put the same ability and energy into 
whatever his hand found to do, whether in the duties of a 
parish priest at Reading or the direction of a great Cathedral. 
Miss Mitford, who was one of his parishioners, wrote of him 
“Mr. Milman reads and preaches enchantingly,” and he was 
equally welcome to the poor among his flock. In 1835 we 
follow him to Westminster. Here he found a wide field for 
his abundant activity. He wrote to Sir Edwin Pearson in 
1856 that “nothing could be done for the moral state of the 
swarming population without an extensive demolition of the 
wretched buildings which they inhabited. As a member of 
the Chapter, as Chairman of the Vestry, as intermediator 
between the parties interested under the office of Woods and 
Forests, I took an active and prominent share in these 
discussions.” No wonder that on receiving the offer 
in 1849 of the Deanery of St. Panl’s a sigh of relief 
escaped from his lips as he looked up and said, “Thank 
goodness, no more vestries.” He had now more leisure 
for literary work. The claims of society were not so urgent 
as at Westminster, where he and Mrs. Milman received 
almost everybody worth knowing in the beautiful house in 
the cloisters which was given to them as a residence; and 
their departure was a cause of great regret to all who had the 
privilege of visiting them. Not that they gave up seeing 
their friends, but, of necessity, distance added to the diffi- 
culties of meeting in London. It is needless to say with 
what dignity and usefulness the Dean exercised his various 
avocations. There was no question affecting the Church in 
which he did not take part, and always with sense and 
liberality. No one that ever saw him in his grand Cathedral 
will ever forget his fine commanding presence and sonorous 
voice. His reading of the Funeral Service for the Duke of 
Wellington, the responses repeated by the whole congrega- 
tion, was intensely affecting. He threw himself warmly into 
Archbishop Tait’s scheme of giving evening services in the 
Cathedrals, inaugurated them in St. Paul’s, and regularly 
attended them until his health failed. In 1865 his greatest 
prose work, Zhe History of Latin Christianity, appeared. 
No doubt his imaginative faculty was a great element in the 
picturesque effect of his prose. None but a poet could have 
written the chapter on John Huss and the Council of Con- 
stance,—and Archbishop Whately in his Fhetoric, speak- 
ing of the influence of a vivid imagination in a historian, 
gives as an illustration a passage in Milman’s Bampton 
Lectures, describing the entrance of an Apostle of the 
the Gospel into one of the splendid cities of Asia or Greece. 
The small space at our disposal renders it impossible to 

mention, however succinctly, all the occupations and achieve- 
ments of so full and active a life. His son says that the 
hour before breakfast was the one he set apart for his 
literary work. The rest of a happy home left him at liberty 
to pursue his objects abroad, and he had excellent health, 
which did not give way till the summer of 1868. “He had 
taken a house, Queen’s Lodge, in the neighbourhood of 
Ascot, and there in the full exercise of all his brilliant 
mental activities, in the midst of the peaceful country sights 
and sounds to which he was so sensitively alive, actually 
engaged in conversation with friends for whom he had the 
highest regard, the summons came, On August 29th he had 
a stroke of paralysis, which on the 24th of the following 
month had a fatal termination. He was carried to his rest 
with simple pomp, and laid with singular propriety in the 
crypt of the grand Cathedral over which as Dean he had so 
long presided.” 





* This anthem was sung at Dean Milman’s funeral, 





iii 
THE ENTERPRISES OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN+ 


Ir Mrs. Candee’s book was written to furnish amusement ag 
well as instruction, one is bound to say that it fulfils 
object to admiration. It sets out in the compass of _ 
three hundred and fifty pages what are the means of ke 
hood that a shrewd American lady thinks practicable 
commendable for other educated women like herself, hen 
body is familiar nowadays with the woman who duiect 
earn money either because a change in her circumstance 
lays her under the necessity of doing so or because o 
wishes to relieve her family of the burden of her sinies 
ance. Years ago, as Mrs. Candee observes, there was = 
great variety of choice; “the talented followed art the 
practical took boarders, and the well-educated taught schoo! ' 
Now, however, there is room for hesitancy: the avocations 
that lie open are numerous and highly specialised, Op the 
more obvious pursuits Mrs. Candee has much to say that jg 
worth listening to, for she abounds in common-sense; bp 
the special interest of her book lies in the number of now 
suggestions which she makes, some of which are to US a 
trifle startling and throw an amusing light upon the mos 
modern phases of American life. We are all acquainted with 
the real lady artist and the real lady authoress, and also, for 
our sins, with the incorrigible amateur, to whom may be com. 
mended Mrs. Candee’s remark on the great importance of dis. 
tinguishing one’s abilities from one’s inclinations. We have 
also all known the lady who keeps a boarding-honse, and we 
recognise that she performs an important function in society, 
though we could not have defined the special need which she 
meets so pathetically as does Mrs. Candee :— 

« Whoever heard of a hotel where a mustard plaster could ba 

made, or a cup of palatable gruel, or where a warm iron could be 
procured for taking a spot from avelvet gown? All these things 
and many more are dear to the boarder, not alone for the comfort 
of them, but because this petty form of ‘something for nothing’ 
creates a home feeling which the hungry heart of the hotel dweller 
misses, 
Also, we know the lady typewriter, a recent but well 
established personage; we know the trained sick nurse and 
the trained children’s nurse (though we did not know that 
the latter could now take out diplomas); and the lady. 
housemaid we have heard of. But beside these, woman in 
her American time plays many parts which are new io the 
average English citizen. 


Take the opportunities afforded by shops. Nobody wants 
to be a sales-girl, for it means hard work and low pay; but 
from sales-girl you may pass to being “head of stock,” and 
thence you may become a “ buyer,” though a woman of genius 
may arrive at this eminence direct, for eminence it is. One 
lady began her career by buying parasols for a firm in 
Providence, Rhode Island. A Washington trader hearing of 
her strange and almost prophetic intuition into the coming 
shades, offered her a large increase in salary, and “ from there 
she accepted a call to one of the largest department stores in 
New York.” That was a true case of vocation. The path to 
this preferment sometimes lies through private enterprise. 
Your necessitous lady may become a professional shopper. 
What that means is indicated by this argument :—“ Whois 
not overworked at Christmas time, and who would not gladly 
send some woman of good judgment out with a list of pur 
chases to make, and thus be relieved from the stress of 
holiday shopping ? ” 

Who indeed? Yet there are many who would die sooner 
than delegate this scramble. Still, there should bea clientele 
available, especially as the professional shopper makes 10 
charge for her services. She is compensated for her trouble 
by a discount which the tradesman allows. And seriously, a 
lady of the right turn of mind—especially if she lived ina 
town where telephones were universal—might save busy 
women, and women who think themselves basy, a vast deal of 
time and labour. There are even shops, it appears, which 
retain ladies of charming manners to accompany diffident and 
uninstructed customers, and assist them in their purchases. 
Naturally, “the efficient sweet-mannered woman” who cal 
create a demand for herself in this capacity is worth a good 
salary. She may even find a market for her services a8 
visiting critic of shop-windows and the goods displayed on 
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__— 
counters; but to attain this position taste and knowledge 
must be recognised as infallible. The really lucrative 
businesses, however, lie in the field of advertisement, The 
candidate for employment may simply act as a tout, pushing 
the wares in person ; in which case Mrs. Candee observes that 
she “ must not be thin-skinned and must not be under thirty.” 
But the greatest promotion is to be head of an advertising 
department, and to spend life in devising tastefal, witty, and 
ingenious methods of calling public attention to the virtues 
of a special soap, pill, or hairwash. Svc ctur ad astra ; this is 
the way to earn a thousand a year. But in all walks the art 
of advertisement must be studied. If, for insiance, you wish 
to give sging lessons, take a studio, arrange it in a dainty 
feminine way (this is essential), give a series of tea-parties, 
and entertain your guests with your own singing. The same 
considerations apply if you wish to give “ parlour lectures,” 
which in America seem frequently to consist in summarising 
the contents of the newspapers for people too indolent to read 
them ; though lectures on Parliamentary law are for some 
occult reason also popular, being “welcome to women 
who are members of women’s clubs.” Another branch 
of trade which the clever woman may render lucrative 
is alternatively described by two names. Each means 
a place where a lady induces other ladies to come 
and entrust their tresses and complexion to her skilful 
supervision ; according as the practitioner feels herself drawn 
ina display of scientific terminology, or to a priesthood of 
prettinesses, she will call it a “ dermatological institute,” or a 
“beauty parlour.” In either case Mrs. Candee advises her 
to follow the excellent César Briolteau’s example and make 
friends with a doctor who will readily suggest a few simple 
prescriptions. 


We cannot quite go with Mrs. Candee in her argument that 
there is nothing in such an employment derogatory to a 
lady’s dignity; we do not admire the lady tout (who exists 
already among us) any more than we do the gentleman in 
reduced circumstances who is agent for a_ brand of 
champagne; and we think that the most of the employments 
which she suggests might be described as parasitic. But 
there are along with them one or two excellent suggestions. 
She cites the case of some ladies who opened a shop for the 
sale of comforts designed for sick people, special wraps, bed- 
tables, and such like appliances, and that is a sound though 
asmall idea. The lady who goes in for flower farming may 
make it pay, but certainly runs a heavy risk; yet there are 
openings in this country for lady gardeners, several of whom 
are employed at Kew, and some, we have been told, 
receive high salaries from rich men who can afford to 
pay for a really trained knowledge combined with the 
taste so often lacking in 1 Scotchman who can sweep 
the board of prizes ata show. But especially we agree with 
Mrs. Candee that there is a splendid field open to women 
architects. As things are, men build houses and women live 
inthem. The average man is greatly out of his home, and, 
as arule, seldom enters more than afew rooms in it. But 
from top to bottom it is the woman’s province, the thing she 
understands best, the thing that interests her as personally 
as her dress. Women detest monotony, men love it; and the 
result is our street architecture, where one man’s house is as 
like another man’s house as one man’s hat is like another 
man’s hat. Moreover, Mrs. Candee complains, and with 
reason, that men are not only uninventive in the small detail 
of decoration, but are also unpractical. They arrange a 
kitchen or a pantry in such a way as to consider anything 
rather than the convenience of the cook or parlour-maid. 
Mrs. Candee could shed tears over the placing of most pantry 
sinks, fatal to cleanliness and china. Upon the practical 
question we cannot testify, though we suspect that most 
ladies would join the profession with enthusiasm, but certainly 
the prettiest and most individual dwelling in a small way that 
this writer has ever entered was designed by a lady for her- 
self. An architect carried out her ideas, it is true, but the 
invention was hers. There is nothing that our modern life 
suffers more from than the ugly and inconvenient house, 
whether in town or country, and we are firmly convinced that 
there is no work which calls so loudly for the intervention of 
woman. There are difficulties in the way, no doubt, but none 
insuperable,—none indeed a tenth part so severe as those 
Which women have surmounted in medicine. 





SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE.* 


Miss Mouton has won an assured place among the lesser 
poets of the day, and this volume will, we take it, neither 
raise nor lower it. Her verses may be described as variations, 
never wanting in smoothness and melody, of the Horatian 
phrase,—flores amoenae nimium breves rosae. The rose means 
more, of course, to her than it meant to the Roman poet; it 
means a whole world of sentiment of which he scarcely 
dreamed. Here is a snatch of her song :— 
* And thou, fair Maid, bright daughter of the June, 
Dost th ou not know thy youth, like hers, is brief ?— 
For thee the glad day, and the bird’s glad tune; 
And then the waning year, the wind-blown leaf. 


The rising stars shall mock thy setting sun, 
And watch with curious eyes thy fallen state : 

Glad month! glad maid !—for both the swift sands run— 
And not for month or maid shall Autumn wait.” 


It is sometimes the pleasantness of the summer of life and 
love, more often the brevity, that is the dominant note of 
the verse, but it is always one or the other. It is all very 
sweet or very sad, singularly even in execution, for Miss 
Moulton is never careless or slipshod, never passes a faulty 
rhyme or a halting verse. But we must frankly say that it 
is tedious. We admire and praise, it is only the due of work 
so good, but we do not feel any strong desire to read on, feel- 
ing sure that we shall come upon the same thing again not 
very differently said. Here is a specimen taken at random :— 
“ But never twice is a woman young, 
And never twice to the year comes June, 
And Age is the echo of songs once sung, 
With never again the time or the tune.” 
But our readers shall see Miss Moulton’s verse when her 
gift of expression is, we think, at its best :— 
“Tn the dim watches of the midmost night, 
A ghost confronts him, standing by his bed, 
A lonesome ghost who walks uncomforted, 
Pale child of Memory and dead Delight, 
No longer fair or pleasant in his sight. 
With dusky hair upon her shoulders shed, 
And cypress leaves for garland on her head, 
As patient as the moonlight and as white, 
She stands beside him, and puts forth her hand 
To lead him backward into Love’s lost Land— 
Sad Land which shadows people, and where wait 
Memory, her sire, and dead Delight, his mate— 
And standing there among the shadowy band, 
He learns how Love mocks him who loves too late.” 

It is a relief, we must own, to turn to Mr. Clowes’s 
Ecloques. The first four are of the patriotic strain which 
we are accustomed to associate with the author. This is his 
strong point, and both “In the River Pei-ho” as told by a 
“ Naval Pensioner ” and the “A.B.’s ” story of * The ‘Glorious 
First of June’” are as spirited ballads as one could wish to 
see. Ballads do not lend themselves to extract, but we must 
quote the last stanza of the Pei-ho tale. The “A.B.” has 
been telling how the American sailors helped the British 
wounded, and actually, till their Captain was compelled to 
interfere, worked a British gun, and he concludes :— 


“ And that’s why I draw the line when I hear our ridic’lous 
bluster 
*Bout furriners bein’ all alike,—not up to the British muster. 
There’s furriners as are furriners, and there’s furriners as 
ain’t 
(I’ve met a sight of the first sort, and there’s someas would rile 
a saint), 
But of furriners as ain’t furriners, the only ones I know 
Are the Yankee sort as stood by us that time in the River 
Pei-ho.” 
The rest of the volume is composed of vers de sociétcs 
naturally unequal, but distinctly above the average level. 
Here is a specimen from “ Vite Rusticw Laudes ” :— 


“My burly country friend would mock 
At dry champagne and sparkling hock: 
He’d give his vote, if he were polled, 
For home-brewed ale, of four years old; 
And, with a Broseley clay in hand, 
He’d scorn cigars of every brand; 
While, as for oysters fit tor kings, 

He would not touch the slimy things. 





# (1.) At the Wind's Will. By Louise Chandler Moulton. London: Macmillan 
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Enough for him the good old ways 
Wherein his fathers spent their days: 
Enough to milk the lowing cows, 
To sing or whistle as he ploughs, 
To reap his crops, to tend his lambs, 
To hang his ceiling thick with hams; 
And, when his hair is white, to see 
His children’s children round his knee.” 
There is an attraction in Mr. Madison Cawein’s verse, but 
the attraction does not increase as we look more narrowly 
into it. It glitters sometimes, even to an extent that looks 
like splendour, but a closer examination shows that, if there 
is some good metal, there is certainly not a little tinsel. So 
in one place we have the “azure wind”; in another the 
“ Oxeye’s gloaming hues of bronze and gold” which we have to 
reconcile with ‘‘ violet gloam” in a third. A fox is “arufous 
instant”; the sun is thus described :— 
“ And broad on the back of the world, like a cherubim’s fiery 
blade, 
The effulgent gaze of his aspect fell in glittering accolade.” 


Torrents are “scoriac” ; anymph—our poet does not know 
whether she is “ Maenad, Bassarid, Bacchant ”—shows 
* Her auburn tresses wreathing 
Like umbrageous helichrys.” 
When he consents to somewhat chasten his style he is, we 
think, far more successful. Here is the first stanza of “The 
Harvest Moon ” :— 
“ Globed in Heav’n’s tree of azure, golden mellow 
As some round apple hung 
High in hesperian boughs, thou hangest yellow 
The branch-like mists among : 
Within thy light a sunburnt youth, named Health, 
Rests ’mid the tasseled shocks, the tawny stubble ; 
And by his side, clad on with rustic wealth 
Of field and farm, beneath thy amber bubble, 
A nut-brown maid, Content, sits smiling still : 
While through the quiet trees, 
The mossy rocks, the grassy hill, 
Thy silvery spirit glides to yonder mill, 
Around whose wheel the breeze 
And shimmering ripples of the water play, 
As, by their mother, little children may.” 
We venture to suggest that in the next stanza— 
“ Sweet spirit of the moon, who walkest—lifting 
Exhaustless on thine arm, 
A pearly vase of fire,”— 
is too definite an echo of Shelley’s “ Beautiful maiden, with 
white fire laden.” 


There is an uncommon dignity of thought and expression 
in Mr. R. Wilson’s Laure! Leaves. Perhaps when he has, so 
to speak, a set subject, as in the “Ode to Prayer,” or the 
“Ode to America,” or the “ Funeral Ode” at the burial of 
Alfred Tennyson, there is a certain stiffness and want of 
ease. The poems dealing with aspects of Nature are more 
vigorous and unconstrained. The best of all, in our judg- 
ment, are the “In Memoriam” verses, where there is an 
inspiring note of personal feeling :— 

“ Rest in the bosom of the deep, sweet Soul! 
[ts vast moon-drawn abysses be thy bed, 
Until the sea Christ walked give up its dead. 
Rest, rest as long as magnet toward the pole 
Shall tremble and the planet eastward roll; 
The aureole of God is round thy head. 
Thus be the last farewell, the Ave said : 
Thou hast achieved thy work, attained thy goal! 
Be hushed the voice of wailing lest it break 
The deep tranquillity of thy repose. 
Our grief shal! be as peaceful as the close 
Of some sweet summer eve that will not shake 
The dewy gossamer as it shuts the rose 
And bids the mournful nightingale awake.” 
Another poem, later in the volume, addressed to the same, 
and entitled an “Anniversary Elegy,” is an eloquent expan- 
sion of Tennyson's “ Spirit to Spirit.” 

Miss Rosa Mulholland’s verse is like Miss Moulton’s, but 
has the religious element more strongly marked. And it 
is less negative. The philosophy of life with which it 
is informed has something in it more tangible than har- 
moniously expressed regrets for vicissitude and loss. “ Girl- 
hood at Midnight,” for instance, is worth more than a dozen 
laments for faded roses and vanished Junes. We take our 
specimen of Vagrant Verses from “ Failure,” certainly one of 
the best things in the volume. We can find space for the 


LS STi 
“ With empty hands I shall rise to meet Him 
And, when He looks for the fruits of years, 
Nothing have I to lay before Him 3 
But broken efforts and bitter tears. 


Yet when He calls I fain would hasten— 
Mine eyes are dim and their light is gone; 

And I am as weary as though I carried ‘ 
A burthen of beautiful work well done. 


I will fold my empty hands on my bosom, 
Meekly thus in the shape of His Cross ; 

And the Lord Who made them frail and feeble 
Maybe will pity their strife and loss.” 

Mr. Keene’s Tic et Ubique is avery slender little volume 
of most unpretending aspect. But it has something in it; 
That which has touched us most is “Crossing the Street,” 
Many of us know an “Uncle Dick” who comes home from 
ruling a province in India to “a two-pair flat in Pimlico,” 
Mr. Keene thinks, he expresses himself with freedom about 
politics and religions, and leaves a very distinct impression 
that he is in earnest. 

One word we must say about Fugitives. Why so in. 
variably obscure? We started with the impression that 
there was something in these verses, and have not wholly lost 
it. But the finding it in any definite shape has baffled us, 





TWO BOOKS OF CHURCH POLITICS.* 

THE two little books before us—the late Lord Selborne’s 
Letters to his Son defining the constitution and significance 
of the Catholic and Apostolic Church, and Mr. Eliot’s new 
edition of his volume on The State and the Church, written 
seventeen years ago for ‘“‘The English Citizen Series”’— 
divide between them so very conveniently the field covered 
by the controversies connected with the present crisis in the 
Church, that it comes naturally to the reviewer to speak of 
them in one article. And both volumes should, at this 
moment, be especially acceptable to a very large number of 
readers desiring to think fairly, yet conscious not only of 
ignorance, but of difficulties amounting almost to impossi- 
bility in the way of sifting facts from prejudices amid the 
heat and confusion of contemporary discussion. Lord 
Selborne’s book was not only written long before the develop- 
ment of the actual crisis, but it treats its subject mainly 
from a point of view anterior to the particular differences 
and divisions out of which the crisis has come. It carries 
the question of the constitution of the Church back 
to Apostolic days, and, by bringing together numerous 
passages of the Gospels and Epistles, shows how vain 
is the position of those who, upon any pretext of follow- 
ing the example of primitive Christians, pretend to do 
away with Church organisation, and regulate their faith 
and worship by private and individual interpretation 
of the teaching of our Lord. Very simply and clearly, in the 
course of these familiar letters to his son, Lord Selborne has 
put together all the passages in which our Lord Himself 
spoke of the Kingdom He came to found, and of the condi- 
tions of citizenship in that Kingdom; the passages in which 
authority to loose and bind is given, first to St. Peter before 
the Crucifixion, and again collectively to the assembled 
Disciples after the Resurrection ; the scenes and words in the 
Gospels from which the two “generally necessary” Sacraments 
take their origin; and other passages from the Acts and the 
Epistles defining the status of Bishops, Elders, Presbyters, 
and Deacons. It probably arises from the intimacy of the 
occasion of these letters—the familiar and non-controversial 
communication of information from father to son—that they 
succeed in putting the chain of evidence and argument 
together with a clearness and simplicity that are, in a 
general way, remote from expositions of Church doctrine. 
The only alteration we should like to see in the 
arrangement of the book, would be one which would 
allow the full text of all passages referred to, to appear in 
quotation type on the pages they illustrate, so as to give the 
effect of complete continuity to the eye as well as to the 
mind. The laziness of the average reader in the matter of 
looking up references is a fact beyond exaggeration; and it 
is precisely the average reader that handbooks of this sort 
aim at enlightening. 





* (1.) The Catholic and Apostolic Church: Letters to his Son by Roundell, 
First Earl of Selborne. London: Macmillan and Co. [3s. 6d.J—-(2.) The State 
and the Church. By the Hon. Arthur Elliot, M.P. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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Some of the most useful pages of Lord Sellorne’s book 
thos : 
= Charch, and the mutual dependence of the testimony of 
the Gospels to the authority of the Church and the testimony 
of the Church to the authenticity of the Gospels. The 
“testimony of the Church is the ground of the acceptance of 
those hooks as inspired records by the original teachers of 
Christianity, of the facts and doctrines on which the 
Christian faith is founded.” And, on the other hand, 
“the very form of those books shows that the 
- Church was organised and constituted, and had a 
definite system of belief and doctrine, before they were 
written.” These letters are not an argument either for or 
against Ritualism; and they are only to be called a defence 
of High Church doctrine in so far as they demonstrate, in 
the simplest and most evangelical manner possible, the belief 
of the Evangelists and the Apostles in the Sacramental efficacy 
of the “ mysteries ” of the Church and the divine origin of its 

“orders.” But the account of the manner of administering 

the Sacraments in the middle of the second century, quoted 

from the First Apology of Justin Martyr, may surprise some 
people who are accustomed to think of the primitive 

Christians as celebrating the Holy Communion with little 
more ceremony than belongs to an ordinary meal :— 

“TJ will explain,” Justin Martyr says, “the way in which we 

dedicate ourselves to God, being renewed through Christ. Our 
converts, when they have been brought to believe in the truth of 
our doctrines, and to desire power to follow our rule of life, are 
taught to seek from God, with prayer and fasting, the remission 
of their past sins, we also praying and fasting with them. Then 
they are led by us to a place where there is water, and are 
regenerated after the same manner of regeneration as we our- 
selyes were, in the Name of God the Father and Lord of all 
things, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit, 
ina bath of water; for Christ said,‘ Unless ye be regenerate, ye 
cannot enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.’” 
This is the account of baptism as it was understood and 
administered by Christians at Rome under Antoninus Pius. 
A few pages later we have Justin’s account of the adminis- 
tration of the other Sacrament of the Church :— 

“The newly baptised Christian,” he says, “is received into the 
‘brotherhood ’ of the Church and taken to the place where the con- 
gregation meetsfor prayer. And after the conclusion of the ‘ com- 
mon prayers’ ‘bread andacup of water and mixed wine is brought 
to him who is set over the brethren who takes them 
and offers up praise and glory to the Father of all things, through 
the names of His Son and the Holy Spirit, and makes thanks- 
giving for His goodness in deigning to confer on men such bene- 
fits; and all the people present, when He has made an end of the 
prayers and thanksgiving, say Amen. And when he that is set 
over them has given thanks, and all the people have made 
response, those whom we call Deacons give to every one of those 
who are present a portion of the bread and wine and water which 
have been blessed and carry it to tnose who are absent. And we 
call this food Eucharist, of which no one may partake except 
those who believe in the truth of our doctrine, and have been 
washed with the washing for remission of sins and regeneration, 
and live as Christ has commanded. For we do not regard these 
as common bread or common drink; but as our Saviour Jesus 
Christ was made flesh through the word of God, and took flesh 
and blood for our salvation, so have we been taught that the food 
which has been blessed through the prayer of His Word, which 
by a change of its nature passes into the nourishment of our 
blood and flesh, is the flesh and blood of that Jesus who was so 
made flesh.” 

Upon “Heresies” and “Divisions in the Church” Lord 
Selborne touches briefly and wisely, pointing out that both 
were foreseen and foretold by our Lord Himself ; acknow- 
ledging that for the differences among the Charches “some 
of those Churches must be (all of them may be) more 
or less to blame,” but maintaining stoutly that “there 
is no reason derivable from the original constitution and 
law of the Christian Church” which makes the claim of 
the English Church to be a part of the One Catholic and 
Apostolic Church less valid than that of the Greek Church, 
or even of the Roman Charch itself. In conclasion, he 
recommends and d-fines the famous rule of St. Vincent of 
Lérins (whose style, by the way, is carelessly misprinted St. 
Vincent of Levias) about acceptance “always, everywhere, 
and by all,” as a practical test of essential orthodoxy; and 
submits that the Charch of England, tried by this rule, can 
hardly be condemned. 


Mr. Elliot’s book may be said to take up the subject where 
Lord Selborne’s leaves it, As Lord Selborne’s book defines 
the Sacramental constitution of the Church, Mr. Elliot's 


eee erne 


e which explain what is meant by the traditions of 


| England, the Church has contracted with the State. And aa 
there is nothing in Lord Selborne’s book to exclude the idea 
of a Sacramental Church being also a National Church in 
definite legal relation to the State, so there is nothing in Mr. 
Elliot’s volume to exclude the possibility of a Sacramental 
Church (tested by the rule of St. Vincent as applied by 
Lord Selborne) remaining for some time still to come the 
Established National Church of England. Mr. Elliot none 
the less recognises very clearly in his preface to the new 
edition of his book that “ Parliament must remain supreme 
in the last resort over the Church of England so long as it 
remains established”; and that “if Parliament has shown 
itself unfit for its position, and if a completely free and self- 
governing Church is desired of the nation, the time for 
Disestablishment has come.” One reads between the lines 
that Mr. Elliot has no personal desire for Disestablishment, 
or belief in its coming soon. He even descends so far from 
his position of impartial exponent of the relation of Church 
to State, to that of a party interested in maintaining the 
relation, to deliver his warning :— 

“Tn order to retain the enjoyment of national privileges, the 
Church of England must retain, therefore, as far as possible in 
the eyes of ‘ citizens’ her national charazter; and any tendency 
towards ‘ denominationalising’ her institutions deserves, in the 
interest of the connection between Church and State, to be very 
carefully watched. For very similar reasons, wise friends of the 
Church anxiously desire that the interpretation of her prescribed 
formularies should ‘ be as wide as possible,’ so that the Church, 
far from being identified with any special school of Protestant 
episcopalianism, should continue to comprehend within her fold, 
‘ High Church,’ ‘Broad Church,’ and ‘ Low Church,’ as heretofore.” 


With Mr. Elliot’s plea for comprehension we are in entire 
agreement. The loss the State would suffer by the de- 
nationalisation of the Church would be so great that 
the friends of the Church shonld, in charity, make any 
sacrifice of things non-essential rather than hasten the 
separation. That there are grave differenees at the 
present moment among earnest and competent Churchmen 
as to what things are essential, is an incontestable fact. But 
it is equally sure that there are many people who feel im- 
pelled to rush into the controversy without the elements of 
such knowledge as makes it possible to distinguish essentials 
from accidents. To them, very specially, we recommend the 
study of these two little books. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


Tue fascination of The Reds of the Midiand The Terror is 
exerted with equal force and charm in their brilliant sequel, 
The White Terror, of which Mme. Janvier has given us an 
admirably spirited version. The characters whom we have 
already learned to love or hate—for there is no mean term 
possible in regard to the personages in M. Gras’s romances of 
the Revolution—are again to the fore, but while the boy soldier 
Pascalet was the central figure of The Reds of the Midi, it 
is with the trials and adventures of the sorely persecuted 
comtessine Adeline d’Ambrun, Puascalet’s high-born sweet- 
heart, that we are concerned in the volume before us. Few 
narratives in modern fiction are more thrilling than the 
escape of Adeline in boy’s clothes from Avignon on the 
coming of the White Terror, and her subsequent flight from 
Malemort to the hills in company of the he oic priest. 
M. Gras has the gift of achieving the most vivid and 
poignant results by a method devoid of artifice or elabora- 
tion. The narrative is a masterpiece of simplicity and 
naiveté; we have never encountered a more engaging 
specimen of the miles gloriosus than Margan, whose account 
of his campaigning under Dumouriez is a delicious piece of 
meridionalism. Janetoun and Lazuli, again, are as admirable 
as their names are picturesque, and the touching account of 
the old age and death of Pascalet, long after the gentle 
Adeline had passed away in a convent, brings a stirring 
and richly-coloured recital to a tender and tranquil close. 





#(1.) The White Terror: a Romance of the French Revolution and After. 
From the Provencal of Félix Gras by Catherine A. Janvier. London: W. Heine- 
mann. [63.]——~(2.) Nemo. By Theo Douglas. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
[6s.]—-+3.) Sand and Cactus. By Wolcott Le Clear Beard. London: T. Fisher 


Unwin. [63.J]——(4.) Tales from Sienkiewicz. Translated by S. C. de Soissons. 
London: G. Allen. [63.J——(5.) By Order of the Company. By Mary Johnston. 
London: Constable and Co. [¢s.J——<(6.) The Engrafted Rose. By Emma Brooke. 


London: Hutchinson and Co. [6¢3.]——(7.) The Webof Fate. _By T. W. Speight. 
London : Chatto and Windus. (33. 6d.]——(8.) Drake and his Yeomen. By James 
Barnes. London: Macmillanand Co. [83. 6d.J-——(9.) The Dweller in the Shadow. 





explains the conditions of the legal marriage which, in 


* 


By Grenville Holms. London: Sands and Co. (33. 6d.J——(10.) Marvels and 
Afysteries, By Richard Marsh. London: Methuen and Co. [6s] 
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Mr. Theo Douglas’s Nemo turns out to be the latest 
modern variation on the familiar Frankenstein theme. An 
itinerant conjuror, who has made extensive and successful 
use of his daughter’s gifts as a clairvoyante when under 
hypnotic influence, conceives the notion of a skilfully con- 
stracted automaton, which shall be animated by a projected 
emanation from the spirit of his daughter. The girl, how- 
ever, though loyal to her father and admiring his skill, is a 
reluctant accomplice in his feats of black magic, and would 
gladly sever herself from her professional surroundings were 
not her will completely subjugated by that of her father. 
She has plighted her troth to Ezra Burnett, a well-to-do 
young jeweller, but her father forces her to break off the 
engagement, Her subsequent story is one long martyrdom, 
for with each projection of her identity into the automaton her 
vitality is weakened. The secret is guessed by her lover and 
an American gentleman named Vandereck, but her would-be 
rescuers, who determine to resort to the simple device of 
smashing the automaton, commit the fatal error of attacking 
it while it is animated. We will not discount the interest of 
our readers by revealing the dénowement, but may content our- 
selves with the statement that Mr. Douglas, as in one of his 
previous books, shows a distinct gift for the artistic hand- 
ling of the uncanny. If the reader embarks on Neino 
under the proper conditions it should certainly “gar him 
grue.” 

Mr. Beard has turned his experiences in Arizona—we 
gather from internal evidence that he is a civil engineer—to 
remarkably good account in Sand and Cactus, a series of 
characteristic sketches of the rough life led in the frontier 
States under the constant shadow of Apache raids. The 
material is much the same as in the early sketches of Bret 
Harte—abrupt contrasts of degradation and quixotry, 
squalor and romance—though the method of handling it is 
more akin to that of Mr. Kipling. Mr. Beard is not sparing 
of technicalities; he takes it for granted that we all know 
enough of engineering to understand what is meant, for 
example, by the ‘“‘scraper-chasers at the end of the dump.” 
Bat if the layman will feel at times the want of a 
glossary—the text abounds with Spanish words like olla, 
mesa, frijole, &¢—he cannot fail to be impressed by 
the vitality and energy of these sketches, or to be 
touched by the unexpected traits of generosity and devotion 
displayed by the dwellers “on the edge of Empire.” The 
story of the riot at the reservoir works, with its tragic sequel 
in the speedily avenged murder of the little daughter of the 
Trish contractor, is finely told; and the tale illustrating the 
ethics of horse-racing amongst the Apaches is surely one of 
the strangest episodes ever recorded in the annals of the turf. 

The Tales from Sienkiewicz, ably translated by M. S. de 
Soissons, prove to be a selection of nine stories from Sienkie- 
wicz’s collected works. These tales, which include the touching 
romances entitled “A Circus Hercules” and “The Duel,” 
are representative of the author’s commanding genius; but 
it seems only fair to point ont that the present volume is 
priced at 6s, whereas Sielanka, and other Stories, in the 
“authorised unabridged” version published by Messrs. Dent, 
contains seventeen stories and sketches occupying at least 
twice the space, and is published at 4s. 6d. 

Miss Mary Johnston’s former novel prepared the reader to 
welcome her name on a title-page, and By Order of the Com- 
pany Will not disappoint such expectations, for it is quite as 
good reading as Zhe Old Dominion. The picture of the 
very earliest days of Virginia is excellently painted, and the 
personages of the story are sympathetic and interesting. 
Although in its hairbreadth escapes and exciting adventures 
the story borders on the domain of melodrama, it is 
redeemed from all suspicion of exaggeration by its clever 
characterisation and charm of style. Perhaps the figure of 
the “noble savage” Nantanquas is a trifle conventional. We 
have heard much ever since Fenimore Cooper laid aside his 
pen of the silent, chivalrous Indian, yet Miss Johnston 
follows a convention that never fails to appeal to the average 
reader, who would feel aggrieved were the attractive “ brave” 
eliminated from a narrative dealing with the backwoods. 
Altogether this is an excellent book, the reading of which has 
been a most welcome break in the usually rather dreary task 
of the novel reviewer. 

The infant changed by the nurse at birth has had sucha 


long rest that we welcome its reappearance in The Engrafted 
Rose as almost a novelty. It may be urged that the 
magnificent “ Rosamunda” is perhaps rather too great and 
good for human nature’s daily food; also that the weirdness 
which is supposed to attach to the old house of Marske hag 
rather to be taken for granted by the trustfal reader, Sti 
the book has not a bad plot and is pleasantly written, The 
best things in it are the characters of Mr. and Mrs. Thoresbye, 
The portraits of these excellent people, their uprightness, 
their narrowness, their really fine natures, and their most 
limited views, are drawn with considerable subtlety and insight, 
and would redeem a very much duller story than The Engiafted 
ose. But perhaps the most remarkable thing about the book 
is the intimation on the title-page that it is from the pen of 
the author of A Superfluous Woman. 

The Web of Fate, Mr. T. W. Speight’s new novel, opens 
with a fine burst of melodrama. The revenge of Steve 
Masplin, temporary tide tenter, his subsequent cruel punish. 
ment at the hands of the mother of his victim, and hig 
rescue from death, make up an effective series of strong scenes 
and striking situations. When, however, we come to Steve 
Masplin’s return, under an alias, as a rich man from America, 
and his marriage, the story flags and its interest evaporates, 
None of the principal characters are, or are intended to be 
very pleasant people, and it is a little difficult to take an 
interest in them unless they are experiencing thrilling and 
romantic adventures. To sum up, the promise of the opening 
chapters is not fulfilled. 

Mr. Barnes gives us in Drake and his Yeomen a praise. 
worthy story of adventure on the Spanish Main. The story 
lacks the element of surprise, since we have all read many 
romances founded on the adventures of the great sea-captain, 
Readers, however, who, like the present writer, are always 
pleased to meet Sir Francis Drake in any novel, will find 
pleasant entertainment in Mr. Barnes’s volume. 

Mr. Grenville Holms has decorated the outside of his little 
story, Tie Dweller in the Shadow, with a mysterious fancy 
portrait of a skull. The plot is slight, and the situations not 
specially subtle, but amateurs of the horrific will enjoy the 
exciting account which it gives of the hero’s escape from the 
vault in which he was immured during a fit of catalepsy. 


Amongst the purveyors of blood-curdling horrors, Mr, 
Richard Marsh has already achieved distinction, if only for 
the superior quality of his literary workmanship to that of 
most of his competitors. His reputation will not suffer from 
Marvels and Mysteries, though homicidal mania is too freely 





drawn upon as a leading motive to make the volume alto. 
gether pleasant reading. The sketch of the marderer dogged 
by his double is perhaps the most striking thing in the book; 
while there is a certain grotesque humour in the story of the 








henpecked husband who contrived to make his wife believe 
that his spirit had passed into his favourite horse. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE Ninetecnth Century is strongly in favour of compulsory 
military training. ‘Three of the first five articles in the 
March number are directed in different ways to that as an 
end. Mr. Sidney Low writes of the breakdown of voluntary 
enlistment, evidently believing that no more men can be 
obtained under the present system, but not considering 
sufficiently the possible effect of higher inducements. 
Lord Northbrook, who has governed an Empire well, 





points out that we have only twenty-four thousand 
Regulars left in these two islands, and that the Govern- 
ment is still lacking in resolution to consolidate the force 
we really want,—viz., a hundred thousand Militia 90 
organised, commanded, and equipped that they shall be 
equal to Regulars. That is a statesman’s suggestion. 
And the Vicar of Christchurch, Greenwich (Mr. G.S. Reaney), 
affirms that compulsory drill would change our hobbledehoys 
from “ Hooligans” or “ Larrikins ” into decent and instructed 
citizens Mr. T. R. Threlfall, who writes well but in 2 
rather heated way, calls attention to the growing danger to 
all North Africa, both French and English, arising from the 
steady preparations of the followers of The Senoussi, the 
great Mussulman Society which has grown up in the 
Hinterland of Tunis. Their chief resides at Jerabub, an oasis 





in the Libyan Desert, whence he despatches missionaries all 
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over Africa, who make myriads of converts. They all obey 
orders implicitly, and Mr. Threlfall believes that the chief, who 
lives in impenetrable secrecy at Jerabub, will proclaim himself 
Mahdi, and hurl himself at the head of Mussulman Africa on 
the European Powers. We say something on the subject 
this week, and meanwhile we want to know what Mr. 
Threlfall means by this sentence :— 

: Wekils in Algeria, Morocco, Egypt, 

re ee dawned penn 9 as well as his eccret 
agents in Europe, act as so many eyes and ears through which 
he sees and hears what is passing amongst civilised people. Nor 
‘s there any reason to doubt that he and his followers have 
4 uired from the savage black races of Africa that strange 
pr of brain telegraphy, whereby they send messages over 
sast distances, and by means of which they obtained information 
respecting recent battles in South Africa immediately after they 
took place.” 
Does Mr, Threlfall assert that as a fact of which he has 
personal cognisance, or has he only heard it, and what does 
jeunderstand brain telegraphy to be? Unless we are greatly 
mistaken, Mr. Rider Haggard believes in a power of the same 
kind as residing in some witch-doctors, and every Hindoo 
will affirm it of the higher Sunyasees. The theory seems to 
be that they can throw themselves into a trance—which is true 
-and during this trance mentally travel over long distances, 
ghich is a mere assumption.——T here is little interesting in 
the remaining papers, though Miss Hobhonse asks for better 
and cheaper rooms for cultivated women in a persuasive 
way—we fear the only key to that problem is better wages— 
ond many women will read Mrs. Hugh Bell’s rather melan- 
choly essay on “ Middle Age” with interest, if not pleasure. 
She wants people of middle age to watch themselves carefully 
against moral deterioration, and keep their moral strength 
in condition by much exercise of it. Her counsel may be 
useful to some, but we rather doubt her postulate, the 
deterioration which results from advancing years. Freedom 
from criticism does not always weaken character, or the 
great would all be bad. 


The Contemporary Review for March has no very striking 
article, and curiously enough not one upon South Africa, 
unless we count Colonel F. N. Mande’s very instructive 
paper on modern military weapons. This officer does not 
believe much in the “withering” effects of modern rifles, 
which, nsed, as they are, at greater ranges, kill fewer men 
than Frederick the Great’s muskets, and he consequently 
believes that success in war is, and will be, due to courage, 
discipline, and capacity for making determined rushes. He 
distrusts modern tactics, which teach the men how to avoid 
dying by taking cover, and is in favour of the old system 
which “endared the punishment,” and so won the battle, 
“Discipline in the troops, and rathless energy in the leader in 
the prosecution of his designs, seem, therefore, to be the two 
predominating factors which determine success in the field 
of war.” The controversy is one for experts, but our suse 
picion is that as regards pitched battles Colonel Mande is 
‘ight, but as regards hill campaigning wrong. We must 
add that Colonel Mande fully recognises the value of 2 
numerous and mobile artillery, though others, we notice, 
sy that artillery only frightens, causing comparatively 
little slanghter. It appears from a table constructed 
ly Colonel Mande that the heaviest loss per hour in battle 
‘ver sustained by modern troops was at Kesselsdorf, 
when the Prassians killed 17 per cent. of the Saxons in each 
uonr of combat. The next heaviest was at Rosbach, when 
‘per cent. of the French were swept away in each hour’s 
ighting. The loss at Colenso of the defeated was only 1 per 
‘ent., and at Magersfontein only ‘7.——Mr. Donald does not 
add much to the solution of the great housing problem, 
"tcept an argument that sites ought to be heavily taxed in 
order that honses may be cheaper. The taxation, he thinks, 
vould be transferred from the buildings. Grant it, although 
itis dubions, taxation not being a fixed quantity or municipal 
*tpenditnre either, and still how would that cheapen houses ? 
The builder would simply raise his rent, as he did over whole 
egy of London when the State agreed to abolish school 
" 8, There 18 no practical limit to rent on narrow spaces, 
— ability to pay.—Miss Wedgwood’s eloquently 
2 ae that Ruskin rather opened our eyes to see 
ged our imaginations is well worth reading, as is 


intended to describe the motives which drove the Mahom- 
medans of the Khanates to rebel against the Czar. What 
we should like to read is an account of those feelings written 
by a Mahommedan who does not know English, and 
adequately translated. The grand fact about “ British 
trade” is stated by Mr. Malhall in his first few lines. It 
is contained in the following table :— 





“Year, Trade. rer Tahoe. 
1859 oat 335 millions a, 117 
1869 me 532 - aia 17-2 
1879 “dg 612 - ‘aie 179 
1889 wee 743 Pe rae 20°0 
1899 ‘aa 815 ‘a po 201” 


We may add as a thoroughly British trait of character that 
through the whole of this period British journals have been 
complaining of foreign competition, and prophesying com- 
mercial decay owing to our pig-headed adoption of Free- 
trade. During the same period we have imported seven 
hundred and sixty-six millions in gold bullion, and ex- 
ported six hundred and thirty-eight, leaving an addition of 
one hundred and twenty-eight millions to the stock of gold 
in the country. Yet a draft of ten millions or so from the 
Bank of England creates a currency panic.——Mr. Thomas 
Holmes sends some wonderful stories of the heroism he has 
found among the abjectly poor, and of pity which he has seen 
among the abjectly degraded. Does he not exalt pity too 
much ? The poor pity sickness exceedingly, and while pitying 
will resist the sanitary laws, to breach of which the sickness 
is mainly due. 


The need for education in the Army as a panacea for errors 
in the field has already been insisted on in many quarters. 
The author of the article on “The Army and the Administra- 
tion” in the /ortnightly puts the matter in a somewhat new 
light by contending that whereas our young regimental 
officers have vastly improved, the real shortcomings are to be 
found amongst our senior officers above the rank of field 
officers. ‘Can any one,” he asks, “point out officers, with a 
few brilliant exceptions, who, in the higher ranks of the Army, 
burn the midnight oil in their studies, or who ever really 
merit the promotion which time and seniority thrust upon 
them? The Army is a profession, absolutely first-rate in 
its lower ranks, but practically officered by amateurs instead 
of by professional men of the highest possible scientific 
training and attainments.” Maxima debetur pueris reverentia 
is an excellent maxim, but this new-born worship of youth is 
in danger of being carried too far. We are glad to note that 
the writer does justice to the great reforms introduced into 
the Service since the Crimean War, and he is fairly entitled 
to regard the recent reform and reorganisation of the Army 
Medical Service as in great measure accountable for the 
success of that corps in the present war.——The Rev. W. 
Greswell’s paper on “Some Aspects of the Boer War” is 
full of interesting and suggestive information, based on 
intimate knowledge of the scene of the presentcampaign. 
Sonth Africa, as the writer tells us, is a land full of climatic 
and topographical surprises; and this remark is illus- 
trated by a score of instructive examples. For example, 
his account of African river-banks enables one to realise the 
inaccessibility of Cronje’s laager. Very interesting, again, 
is the account of the Basuto pony, and the following 
paragraph may help to account for the partial failure of the 
Marconi system :—‘* The north-west or Kalahari Desert wind 
is a most extraordinary wind, and seems to be charged with 
electricity. It is extremely dry, and is said to have an effect 
upon the mainsprings of watches and upon highly tempered 
steel... ... A moist sheet of paper, if held up in it, will 
visibly wrinkle and turn up.” Mr. Greswell dwells on the 
“provokingly thirsty’’ character of the climate, and adds 
that it is well to drink as sparingly as possible in South 
Africa, and to stay the craving by adopting some such 
expedient as chewing orange or lemon peel. That is a 
counsel of perfection which we fear few South Africans act 
upon, On the principle ¢x vxo veritas it should be peopled 
with George Washingtons; yet Mr. Winston Charchill 
describes it as the “land of lies.” Mr. Greswell pays a well- 
merited tribute to the foresight of Sir Bartle Frere, of Mr. 
John Mackenzie, the anthor of Austral Africama work which 
sheds a flood of light on the career and character of Mr. 





also Mr, C. Jobnston’s fine piece of imaginative writing 


Rhodes—and of the late Mr. W. E. Forster. We must not 
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fail to mention his timely insistence on the paramount import- 
ance of intruducing sound geographical teaching into our 
system of military training.. He does well to drive home the 
fact that the boy who at a public school passes for a “smug” 
becanse he prefers “ bug and beetle hunting” to cricket and 
football, has in him precisely the materials out of which a 
yood scout or guide is made.——Mr. Baillie-Grohman’s 
indictment of the Service rifle as one cause of our 
defeats will, we trust, receive the serious attention it 
deserves, for the writer is a first-rate as well as a dis- 
interested expert. He sums up his exhaustive comparison 
of the British Service rifle with the Spanish and German 
Manser, the Mannlicher, and the U.S.A. “ Lee-Straight- 
Pall” as follows: ‘It has the lowest muzzle velocity, 
worst trajectory, least penetration, by a long way the 
slowest fire when once the magazine is emptied, weakest 
breech-bolt, least rigid woodwork, worst trigger-pull, and 
worst sights even when they are properly aligned. It is the 
hvaviest rifle, and its ammunition shares the same defect. 
Tie latter is not always reliable, and certain issues are dan- 
gerous, as experience has shown. And last, but not least, our 
Service rifle is by far the most expensive o any Service arm 
in the world.” Mr. Baillie-Grohman notes the significant 
fact that of the twenty-four rifles used last year by the 
three teams in the Elcho Shield competition twenty were 
“256 Mannlichers of Austrian manufacture. His remarks as 
to the inferior penetration of the British Service rifle, we may 
add, are confirmed by the report of Dr. von Gernet, published 
in the Revel Gazette. Dr. von Gernet, who has been attached as 
army doctor to the Boer forces, writes :— The British rifle is 
of very little value, and its bullets only penetrate thoroughly 
at short distances. The wounds caused by it are like those 
caused by pistols.”.~——The paper headed “ Wanted—States- 
men!” is chiefly notable for its appeal to Mr. Balfour not to 
wait for unanimity. “ We require statesmen,” rightly observes 
the writer, “ who would rather be unpopular than ineffective,” 
and he makes a good case for his apparently ‘paradoxical 
statement that “of all the leaders of the British democracy 
the Queen is unquestionably the greatest.” As he admirably 
puts it, “she hag never feared her people, she has never 
hesitated to part with private prejudices on their behalf.” 
We may also notice Mr. F G. Aflalo’s very interesting paper 
on “The Ethics of Performing Animals,” and Lieutenant- 
General John F. Owen’s informivg account of the military 
forces of our Colonies, General Owen, who pays a high 
tribute to the Colonial Secretary for his unrivalled services 
in binding the Colonies to the Mother-country by the bonds 
of mutual interest, esteem, and affection, is a cordial advocate 
of the system of interchanging organised units—a beginning 
was made last year when the New South Wales Lancers were 
sent for a course of training at Aldershot—the difficulties in 
regard to which he is confident can be all overcome. 





The National Review is a strong number this month, 
though perhaps somewhat overweighted with destructive 
criticism, the Cabinet, the War Office, the Navy, the Diplo- 
reatic Service, being each in turn raked by the fire of well- 
informed contributors. Of the political articles, that by Sir 

towland Blennerhassett on “Great Britain and the European 
Powers” deserves special attention. It is exceedingly well 
written and well informed, the main point—and a perfectly 
sound one—being that if we want to arrive at a real and 
useful understanding with Germany we must not make too 
many concessions, The German, says Sir Roland Blenner- 
hassett in effect, kicks the man who comes hat in hand to him, 
and is polite and friendly to the man who kicks him. In 
fact, he advises us to act according to the inscription placed 
under an electric bell in a German kote!l,— Hit him briskly 
on the head.” Of course, like all metaphors, the kicking one 
carries us too far, but we have no sort of doubt that if we 
want to stand really well with the Germans we must make 
them fear us, and so respect us. When once they realise how 
formidable we are, and that to them we are specially dangerous, 
we shall soon find them most anxious for our friendship. 
——Mr. Arnold-Forster’s impeachment of the War Office is a 
most instructive, if depressing, document. He admits that 
the system rather than the men is at fault, and concedes 
that some portions of the work done during the war are 
calcuiated to excite admiration. But his deductions amount 
to very little, and the iist of damaging criticisms is of 








formidable dimensions. Let it suffice if we din ann nae 
services of every one of the Colonial contingents have on nl 
enormous valae, and are greatly appreciated by the people . 
the United Kingdom; but it is a mistake to suppose that . 
presence of these contingents at the front formed part of va 
plan prepared in advance by the War Office, or was the on 
of any previous organisation or of any foresight on theis 
part. No plan for the defence of the Empire in ANY given 
contingency included the use of these excellent troops.” jt 
is related that when war was declared in 1870 the Berlin 
populace followed von Moltke to his house, and one mag 
called out, “ Papa Moltke, machen sie ein Plan!” Whereon 
Moltke grimly replied, “All right, it’s in the top drawer 
of my bureau.” The War Office, according to Mr. Arnold. 
Forster, had no plan at all.——The “ Man in the Street” who 
writes on “The Man in the Cabinet” accuses the natin of 
sinning against the maxim, “Talent at the top,” denounces; 
the want of real and well-defined personal responsibility ig 
the Government and in Government Departments ag thy 
curse of the country, and demands the removal or withdraws! 
of old or worn-out Ministers. We may point out that the 
author’s statement, “It is nothing short of a scandal thy 
officers who do not pass through the Staff College should |» 
allowed to remain ignorant even of British military history” 
does not amount to very much. Mr. Bowles has recentlyelicited 
the fact that neither Lord Roberts, Lord Kitchener, nor 
General French has passed through the Staff College— 
Mr. C. J. Cornish contributes an admirable plea for the ep. 
couragement of rifle shooting at our public schools, where at 
present only 12 per cent. of the whole number belong to the 
Cadet Corps. As regards ranges, he writes :—‘ Many schools 
have no convenient range near. At others the local ranges 
have been closed. Imagine the outcry which would follow 
the closing of a school cricket-ground, the only one accessible, 
Yet Iremember that the beautifal range at Hurtmore, near 
Charterhouse and close to Godalming, was closed ‘ becanse it 
made a noise.’ The target stood on the ground of the then 
Secretary for War!” We may note that since reading Mr, 
Cornish’sarticle we havelearned that many of the Head- Masters, 
in their answers to a circular sent round by the Birininghan 
Daily Mail, favour compulsion in regard to their Cadet Corps, 
At Uppingham this term the Head-Master has ordered that 
“every boy in the school should pass in shooting before he is 
allowed to represent his house or school in any sports or 
games competition, or wins any prize whatever in or out of 
school.” At the same time he abstains from compelling boys 
to join the corps for the present.——The article on “ Diplo 
macy as a Profession” is well worth reading. The writer, wio 
opens with some suggestive reflections on the withdrawal of 
responsibility due to the ubiquitous wire, contrasts our system 
with that prevailing on the Continent and in America, and 
holds the best reform of all to be the abolition of the pro 
fessional element. In view of the recent attacks made on 
our method of selection, he might have insisted more strongly 
on the fact that nowhere in the world has democracy freer 
scope for State employment than in England. The Repablics 
of France, Switzerland, and America go to the best sources 
for their diplomats and select them with the utmost care. | 
America there is no examination at all, appointments being 
made by the President, subject to confirmation by the 
Senate. 


This month’s Blackwood is interesting apart from the 
article, “After the War,” to which we alluded last week, 
Mr. Andrew Lang contributes an article, tinged with his 
accustomed pleasant whimsicality, on “The Evolution of 
Literary Decency.” Although decency is still more or less 
in fashion, perhaps Mr. Lang some day will be as muci 
exercised over the sudden rise of literary impropriety at the 
end of the nineteenth centary as he is in this article on the 
sudden accession of literary decency which, as he tells us 
set in between 1770 and 1790. He hazards a guess that the 
“ Bowdlerising ” was due in part to “ the increase in numbers 
of the women of the middle classes and in the country who 
read books.” Let us hope that he will not at some futare 
day trace the other rise to the same source.—— We have n0i 
space to deal with other articles in a very readable number, 
but must point to the excellent paper on the Royal Army 
Medical Corps as likely to give a certain measure of coms 
fort to those who have friends wounded at the front. Itis 
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——— 
oe thing for us all to know that when our men fall, 
nee Sich is scientifically possible is so promptly 
pos for ‘them. And we are glad that the excellent work 


done by the R.A.M.C. in the sanitation of camps should 
be appreciatively pointed out. From a purely military point 


of view it is as important as the care of the wounded.——-The 
monthly causerde, under the revived title of “ Musings without 
Method,” is in great part devoted to an able analysis of 
France’s love of false news and her hatred of England, our 
only criticism of which is that the writer hardly does justice 
to the intellectual minority, or reckons their influence at its 
trae worth. His defence of Oxford and Cambiidge against 
their traducers is gallantly done, and a propos of Mr. Clark’s 
“Qld Friends at Cambridge,” he gives us excellent “ appre- 
ciations” of Dr. Whewell and Dr. Thompson. The fine 
literary quality of these “Musings” commands attention 
even where they do not compel assent, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other Jurms.) 





From Capetown to Ladysmith. By G. W. Steevens. (Blackwood 
and Sons, 3s, 6d.)—The first chapter is given to Capetown— 
“ Denver with a dash of Delhi,” according to Mr. Steevens—and 
then we are plunged into the war, though the war, so far, was 
not much more thana name. ‘I have been accustomed,” writes 
Mr. Steevens, “to wars with headquarters, at any rate to 
wars with a main body and a concerted plan; but this war 
in Cape Colony has neither.” But he seems to have seen the 
difficulty of the situation. “If the Army Corps had left three 
months ago, would not the Boers have declared war three 
months ago?” So he asked some grumblers, and though most 
of them said “No,” he saw reason to say “ Yes” himself. In 
chap. 6 we reach the “Battle of Elandslaagte,” a brilliant 
sketch, red with the glare of battle. Not less striking is the 
picture of the scene when the battle was won. What could 
be more emphatic than this testimony: ’“In the afternoon 
Tommy was a hero, in the evening he was 4 gentleman’’? 
Then we have this contrast: “Our men set their teeth in 
silence, some of theirs wept and groaned.” So we go on from 
scene to scene, all described with the vigorous pen which Mr. 
Steevens knew so well how to wield, till we get to the last 
words :—“ The Royal Navy is the salt of the sea and the salt 
of the earth also.” A concluding chapter has been added by 
Mr. Vernon Blackburn. It is ungracious, perhaps, to criticise 
what has been written under deep emotion, but we cannot 
help wishing that it had been a little simpler and more of a 
record of facts. 


The Earl of Beaconsfield. By Harold E. Gorst. (Blackie and Son. 
2s. 6d.)—Mr. Gorst’s plea for Lord Beaconstield is able and persua- 
sive, all the more so because it leaves an impression of candour on 
the reader. Mr. Gorst concedes that his hero has faults, 
especially in his early days. His “ chief aim at this period of 
his career appears to have been to make himself as conspicuous 
as possible.” But, on the whole, he is ranked very high, 
Whether Mr. Gorst is right or wrong belongs to politics rather 
than to literature, and we have done all that is necessary when 
we say that the case is presented with very great ability. On 
one point we may express our dissent, for it concerns ethics, and— 
shall we say ?—the interpretation of language. This is the famous 
letter to Sir Robert Peel re the alleged application for office. Mr. 
Disraeli did not ask for a place, but, if there is any meaning in 
words, he asked for place. We cannot agree that “ any man 
would probably in his position” have indignantly denied that 
he asked for anything. In the case of the lorcha ‘ Arrow,’ Mr. 
Gorst’s view is less favourable to Sir John Bowring than that 
taken by Mr. Douglas. 


Bullet and Shot in Indian Forest, Plain, and Hill. By C. E. 
Russell. (W. Thacker and Co. 10s. 6d.)—It would seem as if 
the sportsmen of to-day are more inclined than the older genera- 
tion to enable others to participate in their enjoyment. Nothing 
can exceed the care, for instance, with which Mr. Russell studies 
the question of shooting and equipment, and gives general advice 
in dealing with the natives, for the guidance of beginners. One 
can easily imagine that such a sportsman would do his best to 
put a casual visitor in the way of sport. This is not invariably the 
case. Mr, Russell supplies a great deal of interesting information 
about the game he has shot, and must bea careful student of their 








habits. He gives many animals credit for more cunning, and even 
reason, than the average hunter endows them with, though 
probably not more than they are entitled to. He is one of those 
men who want.an explanation for everything ; and, on the wkole, 
a man of this analytic temper of mind is almost certain to know 
more of animal habits, for wild animals are creatures of habit, 
though easily deflected. Itis here where we are so often puzzled, 
A little less of the why and the wherefore would have made many 
of hia pages more interesting. Nevertheless, there are some 
curious and striking facts recorded, and his review of Indian game 
and their habitat and other particulars is very complete. He 
describes all species of game, whether it has been his fortune to 
hunt them or no, and discusses all necessary accessories which 
otherwise are only learnt from a tedious and expensive experience. 
He mentions a tigress, by the way, who if computed to have killed 
ninety human beings! The travelling powers of a man-eater 
seem to be unlimited, for Colonel Pollok, we well remember, 
though he got on to the track of a man-eater the moment the news 
was brought to him, had the chagrin of knowing that she killed 
nine persons more before being brought to book by a herd of 
buffaloes. Mr. Russell’s book is decidedly a useful addition to 
Indian jsporting literature, though his dry, matter-of-fact style 
robs the subject of much of its fascination. 


Hymns of Modern Thought, with Musw. (Houghton and Co.) 
—Of all books a hymn-book is, perhaps, the most difficult 
to review. Even a single hymn can scarcely be appreciated, 
either as to the words or as to the music, till we have heard it 
actually used, nor will one experience be enough. ‘The collection 
now before us is one “of hymns which contain no theological 
dogma, but are exclusively concerned with the spiritual aspira- 
tions of men in regard of daily life, character, and conduct.” 
Farther on in the preface we have an explanation of “spiritual 
aspiration ”; itis “aspiration towards the highest ideal of human 
goodness.” Consequently the name of God has been excluded. 
The ideas of future life are similarly banished. There are 
yearnings for good, but no penitence. Sin is, we suppose, an 
alien idea. Of course the personality of Christ, however con- 
ceived of, is absent. If our readers can conceive of such hymns 
actually stirring the human soul, as it is commonly constituted, 
they have a more lively imagination than we can boast. Take 
this specimen :— 

“ Britain’s first poet, 
Famous old Chaucer, 
Swan-like in dying 

Sang his last song, 


When at his heart-strings 
Death’s hand was strong. 


From false crowds flying 
Dwelt with soothfastness); 
Prize more than treasure 
Hearts true and brave: 
Truth to thine own heart 
Thy soul shall save.” 


That is not a very comforting Gospel that the last lines give, nor 
true to experience. There are people to whom it may mean some- 
thing. What will it do for publicans and sinners? 


Bruges: an Historical Sketch. By Wilfrid C. Robinson. (L. de 
Planke, Bruges. 4s.)—The town of Bruges seems to be very 
careful of its records, and very much :nterested in its history. 
Thanks to this care and interest, and his own industry, Mr. 
Robinson has been able to put together a very instructive volume. 
He modestly calls ita sketch. It would have been easy, doubt- 
less, to fill it out into an ample and practically unmanageable 
history. What he has actually done is likely to be more 
useful. Bruges, it will be remembered, had for a consider- 
able period a close connection with English affairs. France 
was a neighbour, and, whenever the opportunity offered, an 
oppressor. It is no mere chance that in two countries so differ- 
ently circumstanced as Sicily and Flanders French occupation 
provoked great historical crimes. The “ Sicilian Vespers” 
happened on March 30th, 1282; the “Bruges Matins” on 
May 18th, 1302. The test word was “ Schilt ende vriendt,” as at 
Palermo it had been “Cicerone.” In England the Flemings 
themselves, when they roused the commercial jealousy of 
“know nothings” of the time, were tried with the words “ Bread 
and cheese.” The reader will find abundant store of interesting 
matter in this account of the growth and decay of Bruges. 


Mr. Charles A. Lidygey’s Wagner (“The Master Musicians 
Series,” J. M. Dent and Co., 3s. 6d.) is a great improvement on the 
opening volume of the series. Within the brief compass of two 
hundred and fifty pages it is obviously impossible for a writer to 
deal comprehensively with so vast a theme as the life, the works, 
and the influence of Wagner. Mr. Lidgey has dispensed with 
musical illustrations, and made very sparing use of anecdote, and 
the necessity for condensation imposed on him by the dimensions 
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of the series is not redeemed by any special grace or distinction 
of style. His criticism is in the main sober, but itis rather a 
large proposition to assert that “ Wagner’s whole life was devoted 
single-heartedly to furthering the regeneration of the human 
race; and who shall say that art may not be as potent to that 
end as—or, indeed, even more so than—politics?” The later 
chapters contain useful analyses of the various operas, and the 
volume is handsomely illustrated with portraits and facsimiles. 


Some Worthies of the Irish Church. By the late George Thomas 
Stokes. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—This volume, edited by 
Dr. H. J. Lawlor, contains some lectures delivered by Professor 
Stokes in the Divinity School of the University of Dublin. They 
were intended, but scarcely prepared, for publication. Mature 
consideration might have retrenched some of the particulars 
quoted from Dr. King’s Latin diary. The first of the worthies 
described is Dr. Richard Lingard, Dean of Lismore 1666, and 
before that Professor of Divinity. Lingard, though an Irishman, 
was educated at Cambridge. Then comes Dudley Loftus, 
eminent as an antiquarian; after him Narcissus Marsh, whose 
name is preserved by the library which he bequeathed to his 
College. (Professor Stokes gives the astonishing fact that Marsh 
in his youth used to fast from all food for forty-one hours, 
—i.e., from 6 p.m. on Thursday to 1la.m.on Saturday.) Dr. 
Marsh became Bishop of Leighlin in 1682, and was translated to 
Cashel in 1690. He died in 1713, to the last a great lover of 
learning. Ten lectures, making together nearly one half of the 
book, are given to William King, who was Chancellor and 
Dean of St. Patrick’s in 1679, Bishop of Derry in 1691, 
and Archbishop of Dublin in 1703. Dr. Stokes here points out 
a curious error in the memoir of Archbishop King in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. It is stated that “he insisted 
on being consecrated by the Dean and Chapter of Christ Church.” 
“Enthroned” would have been the word. The writer of the 
memoir was a Scotchman, as Dr. Stokes pointedly remarks, but 
what are we to say of the Public Orator of Cambridge, who, when 
Archbishop Temple was presented for the honorary degree of 
LL.D., described him as “ Archiepiscopum nuper consecratum ” ? 
Dr. Lawlor is provoked to comment on his author’s censure of 
King as a trimmer in the matter of passive obedience. Passive 
obedience means, he says, obedience only up to the point when a 
King acts “ in such a way as manifestly to violate the constitution 
and to curtail the liberties of his subjects.” But this really 
means nothing, no more than “canonical obedience” in the 
mouth of an extreme Ritualist, obedience as long as the Bishop’s 
commands coincide with his own wishes. Does Dr. Lawlor 
remember the story of Bishop Neile of Durham, and Bishop 
Andrewes of Winchester? King James I. asked at the Council : 
“ Cannot I take my subjects’ money without all this formality of 
Parliament?” ‘“‘ God forbid, Sir, but you should; you are the 
breath of our nostrils,” said Bisbop Neile. Pressed for an 
answer, Andrewes said: “I think it lawful for you to take my 
brother Neile’s money, for he offers it.’ Who was the true 
exponent of the doctrine ? 


The County Palatine of Durham. By Gaillard Thomas Lapsley, 
Ph.D. (Longmans and Co. 10s. 6d.)—Not many years ago the 
Bishops of Durham used to keep a pack of hounds. They are 
still addressed by the style of “ Divina Providentia Episcopus,” 
while the ordinary Bishop has to be content with the “ Divina 
Permissione.” This latter distinction is now the sole survival 
of the “ Prince-Bishop” position which they held in early days. 
This position is the subject of Dr. Lapsley’s treatise, and a very 
complicated subject it is. It presents a certain analogy to that 
of the great feudatories of the French Crown, though the Durham 
potentate naturally never attained anything like the indepen- 
dence of the Dukes of Burgundy and Brittany. He had, how- 
ever, an imperium in imperio, which varied very much in 
character, practically, if not theoretically, according as circum- 
stances and persons varied. The Durham Prince-Bishop was 
encouraged or permitted to stand alone when he might be useful 
as a buffer in the way of the Scots. And when he was a masterful 
person he made much more of his position than would be attempted 
by a feebler or more pacific successor. A line of secular Princes, 
inheriting by right of birth, is much more likely to maintain a 
consistent policy than a succession of spiritual persons, whose 
views and inclinations would naturally differ very much. Other 
disturbing influences would result from the Bishop’s relation to 
the Pope. Altogether, the skein which Dr. Lapsley disentangles 
is very puzzling, and he has done his work with great skill. 
Various details, as the Palatine Courts of Justice (which still 
exist, though now wholly dissociated from the See), and the 
Palatine Exchequer, are treated in great detail, and with an un- 
sparing industry. English students are much indebted to the 





| 
author of this volume, a graduate of Harvard, for what can 


hardly fail to take rank as the standard hook of reference on the 
subject. 


Turotoay.—The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Philippirns, 
Explained by ©. R. D. Biggs, B.D. (Methuen and Co. 1s. net.) 
—This is a volume in the series of ‘‘ The Churchman’s Bible,” jp. 
tended to help in ‘‘the practical and devotional study of Holy 
Scripture,” an object which it seems qualified to serve. Such a 
passage as that which explains the asceticism of St. Paul jg 
especially valuable. It was a discipline, not an object in itself, 
Another somewhat similar volume, though presuming less 
preparation in its readers, is The Epistle of St. James, with Notes 
by James Adderley (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 2s, 6d,) 
It is a reproduction of lessons given to a Bible-class at a West. 
End chapel.—A Manual for Lent, by W. J. Knox Little, Ma. 
(Isbister and Co., 6s.), does not come within the scope of 
criticism. It gives for each morning and evening the 
Collect, a “Reading,” a ‘“ Meditation,’ a stanza or so of 
devotional verse, and a “ Prayer.”——Genesis: an Authentic 
Record. By the Rev. George Greenwood. (Church Printing 
Company.)—Mr. Greenwood claims to have availed himself 
in this volume of the results of scientific investigation and of the 
higher criticism. It would take us too far to examine his 
treatise in detail as regards this claim. But one instance may be 
given. Taken literally, the account of the Deluge states that 
“all the high mountains under the whole heaven were covered,” 
Then comes the story of the dove bringing back an olive-leaf in 
her mouth. But if Mount Everest was covered there would have 
been a weight of water that would have crushed every object on 
the earth out of all form. What does Mr. Greenwood do? He 
introduces the words “as far as he could discern.” It is quite 
needless to make any comment. 





Books oF RErERENCE.—Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, 
and Official Classes (Kelly’s Directories) appears for the 
twenty-sixth time. It is a very comprehensive and, con. 
sequently, very useful volume, a directory to the “ Upper 
Ten,” or, it would be more correct to say, the “ Upper 
Fifteen,” or even “Upper Twenty Thousand.”——The Clergy 
List (same publishers, 12s. 6d.) is so well known as to 
need little notice. The information it gives is as complete and 
as accurate as can possibly be expected in a record so very difficult 
to compile. The “ values” are, as always, the most questionable 
part; this year the benefices have gross and net incomes stated. 
By “ gross” must surely be meant the nominal value,—the tithe, 
for instance, as commuted, not as reduced or increased by the 
corn averages. Here are two instances. The gross value of A is 
given at £150; it really is £210 plus the rent of twenty-seven 
acres of glebe; that of B at £320, whereas it is £500 plus rent of 
nine acres. The net is really an unattainable figure. It would 
be better to give the nominal value, and state in an introduction 
the nature and average relative amount of the outgoings.——We 
may mention also the “tenth thousand” of Who’s Who at the War 
(A. and C. Black, 6d. net), containing lists of officers serving, with 
their records, the wounded, and the killed. 


New Epirions.—The new volume in the series of “Temple 
Dramatists” (J. M. Dent and Co.) is Oliver Goldsmith's “She 
Stoops to Conquer,” edited, with Preface and Notes, by J. M. Dent 
(1s. net).——In “The Larger Temple Shakespeare,” edited 
by Israel Gollancz (same publishers, 4s. 6d. net per vol.), 
we have the seventh volume, containing King Henry VI,, 
Parts I. and ITI., and King Richard III., and the eighth, containing 
King Henry VIII., Troilus and Cressida, and Coriolanus,—In 
“The Works of William Shakespeare” (George Newnes, 1s. per 
vol.), Vols. VIII.-X., containing nine plays in the usual order, from 
Troilus and Cressida to King Lear——In the“ Author’s Edition de 
Luxe of the Writings of Mark Twain” (Chatto and Windus) 
Vols. VII. and VIIL., containing Roughing It.——Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary. By Sir E. M. Monier-Williams. With the col- 
laboration of Professor E. Leumann and Professor C. Cappeller. 
(Clarendon Press. £3 18s. 6d.)—Sir E. Monier-Williams was 
elected to the Boden Professorship of Sanskrit in 1860, after 4 
great struggle, which some of our older readers will remember. 
In 1872 his Sanskrit Dictionary was brought out, the edition 
being iimited to one thousand copies. When this was exhausted 
photographic reproductions of the book were used to supply the 
current demand. Meanwhile the Professor was busy on & 
volume which should more adequately satisfy the requirements 
of students of Sanskrit. He wrote the preface to the completed 
work at Oxford; and, though he did not live to see it issue from 
the press, he had the satisfaction of correcting the last proof 
sheet a few days before his death, When we say that the 
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ber of words has been increased by @ half (from one 
- d and twenty thousand to one hundred and eighty 
hundre d) we give some idea of how the book has grown. But 
nr’ ag a detailed examination of its pages really to estimate 
, opr made in the interval between the two editions. 
* * Monier-Williams had a long tenure of his chair—few 
pire have equalled it—but he left behind him an ample 
a for its honours and emoluments.——Poems. By Dante 
ray) Rossetti. (Ellis and Elvey. 2s. Gd. net.) —This is the 
frst yolume of the poems in the “ Siddal Edition,” and contains, 
sith others, “Dante at Verona” and “The Blessed Damozel.” 
——Recert and Coming Eclipses. By Sir Norman Lockyer. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 6s. net.) ——-A Manual of Equity Jurisprudence. 
By Josiah W. Smith. “ Fifteenth Edition,” by Sidney FE. 
Williams. (Stevensand Sons. 12s. Gd.) 
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Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


OUTSIDE PaGE (when ayailable), TWELVE GUINEAS, 

sooceee £10 10 0 { Narrow-ColumM....ccccccsece 
- 65 & O} Half-Column ......c0.. 
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PA80 corecese 





23:10 
eccsee 115 
Quarter-ColuUMN.,.cccssecseee Ul7 

COMPANIES. 
see £14 14 O| Inside Page oe £12 12 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 53.; and 1s.a 
une for every additional line (containing on an ave rage twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, halt-width of page, 1Us. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an Inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms : net. 


“UBERNY" “LIBERTY” 
ART FABRICS | ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 
and Charming Colourings. 
PAPESTRIES |SERGES |CRETONNES 
SILK BROCADES CHENILLES CHINTZES 
ve.' VELVETS PLUSHES i MUSLINS 
Inspection Invited. 


Outside Page.....see 


Cee eereeresees 











Decorative 
Furnishing, | 


Seauti~ul and Jr expensi 


VELVETEENS 
ARRASCLOTHS 
GOSSAMERS. 
Patterns Post-free. 





Pumernys Post-rreg, 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 


4 








OS LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 











ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 





DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq. 
tight Hon. Lord Battersea, Edward Harbord Lushington, Esy. 
f, Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hugn Colin Smith, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Els, K.C.V.0. | Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.41.0., C.B, 
Richard Hoare, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
| Jan Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Esq. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., P.C.A. 





John Cator, Esq. | 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. | 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current ratesof Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. . 
Large Bonuses, including Interim »onuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


. Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents,and Brokers for the introduction of 
usiness. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 


cation to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 


INSURANCE OFFICE 


SUN 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 171o. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
€u Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Stweet; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED IN 1898 EXCEEDED ..............£430,000,000. 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


| Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties, 


| 
| 
| 
| “THE QUEEN has a cupof Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 
| to her at7.30a.1m.,and two hours later uses the same beverave 


ROYAL | at the breakfast table.”—Society. 
| BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—‘Send immediately to 
COCOA | office of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 
s 


twenty half-pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anit- 
| schkoff.".—( TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 

Str ANDREW CLAREH®’S invariable advice was, “ Let the 
| patient have COCOATINA, if you please.” 





) DISTRESSING HEADACHE, Indigestion, Simulated 
| Neuralgia, and Nervous Depression are fre- 
| quently caused by some peculiarity of the 
i vision, Which can at once be overcome by the 


use of proper glasses. See 
STRAINED 


OUR EYES, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.AS., F.R.M.S., 
now in its Eighteenth Edition, price 13. ; 


VISION. 


or consult, free of charge, 


| 
| Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
63 STRAND, 


HAMPTON AND SONS’ 
, New Illustrated Catalogues 


LONDON. 




















Important f Contain Hundreds of Photographic Illustrations, of 
——— | the Latest Productions in 
to those (Furniture, Carpets, Fabrics, &c., 
f Marked in Plain Figures, at a 
? Minimum Profit for Cash. 
about to | 
{ The record of steady and substantial progress that has 
. ( never ceased to distinguish HiAMPTON and SONS’ busi 
1 4 ness has been the result of their rigid adherence to these 
Furnish. principles, and they have pleasure in inviting those wh 
a 


‘ are about to Furnish to compare the values they offer 
with the best obtainable elsewhere. 


HAMPTON AND SON 


Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


m? 
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OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
(Church of England Public Boarding Schools.) 
GOVERNORS :--rHE PROVOST AND FELLOWS UF DENSTONE. 
Lapy WARDEN :— 
Miss F. L, LATHAM—Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, Class IT. 
Oxford University Diploma in Teaching. 

Founded to give thorough education at moderate cost to daughters of pro- 
fessional men and others. Pupils prepared for special professions when desired. 
Healthy situations. Playgrounds 

(1) $. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Rice. 
Terms, £40 a year. 
(2) $. Mary’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Mss Gamlen. 
Terms, £23 a vear. 
(3) 8, Winifred’s, Bangor, N. Wales. Head-Mistress, Miss Welchman. 
Terins, £35 a‘year. 
Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, or LADY WARDEN, S, Anne’s, Abbots Bromley, 


Rugeley, Staffs. 
ie aneere OF ABERDEEN. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
SUMMER 1900. 


The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, April 24th. The 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION will COMMENCE on MARCH 24th. The 
Degrees in Medicine granted by the University are Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), 
Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of Surgery 
(Ch.M.) The total cost of the whole curriculum. including fees for the degrees 
of M.B. and Ch.B., is usually about £125. .A prospectus of the classes, fees, &c., 
together with regulations for the Preliminary Examination and for Graduation 
in Medicine and Surgery, may be had free on application to the Secretary of the 
Medical Faculty. The University also grants Degrees in Arts, Science, Law, and 
ny articulars of which may be had on application to the SECRETARY OF 

ACULTY. 


4 ele OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 
ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK. 
Warden—Mis: H. M. STEPHEN. Fees, 36 to 60 guineas the Session.—For Pro- 
spectuses apply to Warden. 

ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £33 for three years, and at least ONE BURSARY 
of £15 renewable for two additional years, will be AWARDED for NEXT 
SESSION. Candidates must present themselves at the examination for Entrance 
Scholarships at the Owens College in May.—For further particulars apply to THE 
WARDEN, 


TPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION. will 

TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on APRIL 2rd, 4th, and Sth, 1900, 

for SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, Three of £70 per annum, Two of £50 per 

annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates enter- 
tained free of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1900. 


ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—In close con- 
nection with Felsted School. Separate house, class-rooms, and_playing- 
fields. Use of school chapel, gymnasium, workshop, swimming-bath. Boys can 
also be received for other public schools. Scholarships won last year: two at 
Felsted, one at Westminster.—Apply Rev. A. V. GREGUIRE, Preparatory School ; 
or Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 



































y ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TWELV EB SCHOLARSHLPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th to 6th, for 






Army and Navy subjects. Spe Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 
INDIAN POLICE. &c., and ENGINERRING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes 
gained direct at Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(8-15). Excellent health record.—-Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 

Qt. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
kK (nearest m, F 


>reston Park).- LADIES’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 


Classics, Maths. 


Stath 









‘key. Edueation on 








siturtion. Gré acres; tennis courts and h \ 

fie tern principles ; indis attention to bealth and studies ; home life. Age of 
pupils, ll tol. Prin VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
M.A.. Vicar of Preston; J. linger, Esq.. St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





OIRMINGHAM WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT for 
BJ SOCIAL and INDUSTRIAL STUDY and PHILANTHROPIC WORK. 
s for resident students and workers, £50 for annnm or £1 per week. 
SALE, Lady Mayoress, Warden, Miss M. C. STAVELEY, The 
"3s Settlement, 318 Summer Lane, Birmingham. 









ag loa steerer i ee a 
FIRM of WEST of ENGLAND MANUFACTURERS 
of fine (exclusive) WOOLLEN and WORSTED GOODS, suitable for best 
trades in England and abroad, is WILLING to TAKE a PUPIL and thoroughly 
justruct him in all branches of their business. -WAKE, 3 Barbican, E.C. : 








= ; Saas 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upor matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 7 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





"he SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UPHAM'S, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano's, Union Square, New: York, 





C.S.A., and 1,018 P: sylrania Ave., Washington, D.C. ° “DH 
SUBSCRIPTION NEWS CoMPaNy, 47 Dey Street, New York, 


and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, US.A.; GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Ricoli, Paris ; THE HAROLD A, WILSON CoMPANY, LTD., 
35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKsELLIna DEPOT, Cairo and Port Said ; GORDON AND GoTcH, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND 
Company, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; H. 
BAILLIE AND CoMPANY, Wellington, V.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Awck- 
land ; W.C. Riapy, Adelaide ; and GORDON AND GOTCH, Cape Town, 
—uwhere single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





: Hal/- 1 
Including postage to any part of the Unitea Yea"'y- Yearly. @uarterty. 
GOR sc<cses POPCC0 0 oes ecnersecceccon £1 8 6...601¢ 3....0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australas , 
Colonies, America, France, Germany 
DEMING, Sagoo ca cédarece vee knmanaanices 015 3....0 7 8 





i 
RerAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


CIRENCESTER. 
aiataania L —— by Royal Charter, 1845, 
or Land-Owners, Land-Agents, Surveyo ricul 
Meee ee PRTROR ete intending Colonia ty 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, KG, 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
trace the to) y ND and . 
sisi CoMMITTER oF Maxaceaeyts RG 2 
e Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman), 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.CB, (Vice-Chaire 
4 Paietiear (Vice Chairman), 
— Pn eS ser B. MCLELLAN, MA., 
‘on. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fell i 
fo ne : Cambriige ellow of Trinity College, 
‘or Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, List of Governo Prof, 
Practical Instructors, &c., Courses of Instruction, Schola: ig rove 
Medals, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. > Scholarship, Diplomas Gud 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 29nd. 


pene, 
HE DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEQ? 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, §.B. ’ 
In connexion with the Datchelor Collegiate School for Girls 

Governing Body—THE WURSHIPFUL COMPANY OF CLOTHWORKERS 
THE CITY OF LONDON; Principal—Miss RIGG; Mistress of Method | 
Lecturer—Miss CARPENTER; Assisted by other Teachers and Lecturers = 

This College provides a full Course of Professional Training for Women Te h 
together with abundant opportunity for regular class teaching in a School t vad 
400 pupils. Special provision is made for instruction in Physiology and ry - 
Elocution, Drawing, and Ling’s Swedish Drill. Students are prepared for or 
amination of the Cambridge ‘teachers’ Training Syndicate. A comfortable al 
Residence {s provided for Students in the Training College. Terms moderate, i 
Free Studentship (Training and Residence) will be awarded to a Graduate ‘4 
British University in January. For conditions apply to the SECRETARY, sy 


T. ANDREWS UNIVE RSITY DIPLOMA FoR WOMEN 
ith Title of L.L.A ' 
a ee. apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, st, 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL fy 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W.—Conducted by 

Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Scigols; Kindergarten and 

Transition Classes for Boys.and Girls under 8. Gymnastics and Drilling. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 

School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridge, 

References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq, the 
Bishop of Southampton. unre 


Cae" ELL SCHOOL, ESSEX.—EXAMINATION for 

FOUR or more HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, and ARNOLD HILLY 
SCHOLARSHIPS, on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, April 3rd and 4th—For 
particulars, write to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PURLIC 

SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &., with 

ood Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 

a — Cambridge.—Address, Rey. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Clow, 
ereford. 


Bice FOREST, GERMANY. — COMFORTABLE 

CHALET, FULLY FURNISHED, in exquisite situation amongst pines, by 
mountain lake, Altitude, about 3,000 ft. ; 
picturesque views from every window. Hot and cold water to three flats; 
plunge and shower baths. Kxcellent bedding. For whole summer, £20 per 
month inclusive of use of linen, cutlery, silver, piano, and boat; good cook.—Full 
particulars, references, and. photographs (interior and exterlor) on application 
“RK.” Windward, Dawlish, Devon. 























Water supply pure and abundant; 





Lae ER SCHOOL.—HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP EX. 
AMINATION, APRIL 5th and 6th. Great advantages offered for Uni 

versity education owing to large endowment of leaving exhibitions.—Apply to 

the HEAD-MASTER. 

Te ing E COLLEGE, near WINSLOW.—Over 60 

kK Terms 30 guineas pet 


boys (gentlemen’s sons) have been educated. 





Diet, sports, teaching, &e., on the level of far more expensive schools 


annum, 
Vicar is Warden. Graduate Masters. Reference to Parents.—Address, Rey. Dr. 
JAMES. 





URHAM SCHOOL.— EXAMINATION for. FIVE 

or MORE KING'S SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50 and £20 for four year) 

BEGINS on JUNE 5th tn Durbam. and London,-—Apply for turther information 
to the SECRETARY, School House, Durham. . 





ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. - An ET- 
AX AMINATION for THRER SEXEY SCHOLARSHIPS: (£80-and £%) 
will.be HELD on MARCH 27th and.23th.--Apply to the HKAD-MASTER. 


( BERAMMERGAU .. PASSION PLAY, —1900.—Full 
J Silustrated deseription of Oberammergau, its play, and the Bayarlan High 
lands, With itineraries of ‘Yours organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE 
post-tree.-- SECRETARY, 5 Endsicigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
i ee : ae badiahihi eee 
SET TLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE”. SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss EM 
PICKARD (Clasy Trip.), Newnham Col, Camb. Highest references. 
r 1 wr TI\TDAT r x ' . : my +AT(Y 
ere STUDENT TEACHERS in FRENCH 
YY TRAINING COLLEGES.—Applications must be sent in by MARCH 15th 
Por particulars and application forms, apply to Miss ALICE GARDNER, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, 


E EAD- MISTRESS WANTED for © GIRLS’ “HIGH 

SCHOOL; -duties begin after EASTER.—For full’ information sent 
stamped addressed envelope to SECRETARY, Church Schools Company: (Limited), 
Church House, Westminster, London. ‘ 


qo E£ C.8.E f A.8:¥.8- 2 2 


GENTLEMAN with experience requires SECRETARYSHIP in London. on 
references.—Write “S. C. D.,” care of Willing’s Advertisement Offices, I 


Piccadilly, W. oy 
“ oa 
ARIS, AVENUE DU BOIS DE _ BOl LOGNE- 
Miss DRYDEN and Mademoiselle BAURAC RECEIVE in their charwinely 
situated APARTMENT a FEW YOUNG LADIES wishing to perfect themselt 
in French and all modern accomplishments.—For terms and tull details address 
Miss DRYDEN, 2 Rue de Saigon, Paris. Highest references exchanged. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.--EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be OFFERED in JULY, 1900,—Three of £50, Three of £30, Two of ey 

annum. Candidates must be between 12 and 15 on July Ist. Examined 

London and Pelsted begins July i0th.— For particulars, apply, Rev. THE 
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MASTER, Sehoul House, Felsted, Essex. 
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aa 
" SERVICES COLLEGE, 
N ITs » WESTWARD HO! NORTH DEVON. 
Established in 1874. 
Head-Master—Rev. F. W. TRACY, M.A. 
prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and other Service Exams., also 


Candle Pyties. Navy Class under Special Instructor. Special facilities to 
for the slic Services. =— 
sates the Public Seipply to Lt.-Colonel C. RUSSELL, Secretary, United 





For é ! 

1088 Westward Ho ; 

gerices CONEY pSSES IN ARMY EXAMS., DECEMBER, 1899. 
y, ACADEMY, WOOLWICH :— 

& 0. H. B. Trenchard . . 

J, A. McQueen «+. 

R. M. Croes® «++ 

R. de W. Waller..: : z ; 

rn 4B, SANDHURST :— 
B. ag (after one term's absence). 

1, M. Gregson (cavalry candidate) stat tee 
—TITED SERVICES COLLEGE 
TN IT H D WESTWARD HO! i wri DEVON. r : 

4 ystarted under a Special Instructor.—For prospectus, &c., 
aAVY rg testy C. RUSSELL, Secretary, United Services College, West- 
app! .Colo 
ON CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
| aasanre FOR ‘GIRLS, pets piauniniiens 
} IORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMING ; 
” bee House—ST. ALBAN’s, AMPTON ROAD, 









voeee 7,578 yy 
eooee Since admitted. 








President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
rfead Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.A., 
4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


—$——— oe ETTIAAT. AAT USURT RIADMITUTAT IG 

ANLLWYFAN SCHOOL, COLWYN, NORTH WALES. 
‘i (Established over 20 years.) PREPARATORY §CHOOL for BOYS 
5 veal Unrivalled situation; 250 feet above the sea. Excellent 


or years. oe . be 
from 6 to 13 3 Bathing. Resident University Masters.— 


5 cilities for 
Playing-Fields and facilities 
Apply, PRINCIPAL. 


GSP? Jct 





a a a oe oe oe 6. 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 


. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (6-14) 
9 oro Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. 


ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress, Miss KE. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House- 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. References :— 
Vrs, Benson, Lady Evans, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice 
Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


=> S C HOO L. 
her 











£0, and MINOR EXHIBITIONS on APRIL 5th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Prinelpals.—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. 0. R. BREAK WELL. 
The house faces south at an altitude of nearly 500 feet. 
SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PIXHOLME, DORKING. 


7 - . 1. 4 TAT , a 
VITION IN THE LAKE COUNTRY. — OXFORD 
GRADUATE (married), late Assistant-Master at High-class School, is 
anrious to obtain BOARDERS, to Prepare them for Public School, University, or 
Civil Service Examinations. House on high ground, healthily situated. Terms 
woderate—Apply, VICAR OF NEWLANDs, Keswick. References kindly per- 
mitted to Canon Rawnsley, Rural Dean, and Right Hon. J. W. Lowther, M.P. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— The ANNUAL EXAM- 
INATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE Sth, 6th and 7th. 
-TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIP at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per 
annum will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of $35 per annum, tenable 
for three years for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; also Scholarships confined to 
(andidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief Subjects: Classics and 
Mathematics. Candidates must be under 1).—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
Collega, Cheltenham. 


LKLEY, YORKS.—On the edge of the Moors, 450 ft. above 

ea-level, in 3 acres of ground, a PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Public 
schools and R. Navy. Reduced fees to Sons of Clergy.—A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (Scholar, 
Trin. Coll, Camb., formerly of Rossall). WHARFEDALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. 
SPECIAL CLASS for BOYS under 9 in charge of a trained lady teacher. 


(ART CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
/ —Preparatory for Navy and Public®Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials; 
next = of voicesfor two vacancies, March 14th.—Rey. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 
Head-Master, 


OREIGN LANGUAGES. — A competent TEACHER 

. (Camb. Grad. Honours) with several years’ experience abroad WISHES to 
take RESIDENT PUPILS in DRESDEN. nguages quickly acquired by practi- 
(ai conversation ; other subjects if desired. English games. Excellent testimonials 
and references.—F.C. EARLE, Reichestrasse 28, Dresden ; or Bilton Grange, Rugby. 


BPOMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORGS. 


several SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £60 to £20 per annum, will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION on MAY 15th and 16th next. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


UNDLE SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION will be 
wp HELD on JULY ard and 4th, for EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Bn EE SCHOLARSHIPS will be limited to boys joining the Army or Navy 
48,—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


()UEENW OOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS ot GENTLEMEN. (Boardersonly.) Miss OHUDLEIGH and 
>, Hiss JOHNS, M.A.Lond., Classical Tripos, Cambridge, aasisted by a full staff of 
English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises close 
‘0 the sea. Physical culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mistress. 


(Vit 9F- F3OGOTTING EA &. 



































VORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are PREPARED to ACCEPT LOANS 





at 3 per 
For p 


Snohaee ccuers apply, CITY ACCOUNTANT, St. Peter's Church Side, Not- 
Uggham, 


SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 


T HE LEY S§ SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION AT END OF MARCEL 
EARLY ENQUIRY SHOULD BE MADE OF THE HEAD-MASTER. 


[HE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD 
Bult for a Schoo 


Principals-The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 











Largs playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 
languayes, music, painting, and University examinations. Reductions made for 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.L, and many others. Illustrated 
prospectus on application. 








Vy ALDHEIM, BERNE. — Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 
Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 
Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 
English References. 








if EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healt 

and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools. 

a London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 
.A. Oxon, 


fT ADLEY COLLEGE.— TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
AY EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFPLRED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 18th. One Scholarship and One Exhibi- 
tion will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for'the Army Class.~ 
Apply to THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


| ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Applications 

for special preparations for the Navy should be mads at once to THE 
ii Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates tor the 
Navy. 


OSSALL SCHOOL—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 60gs. downwards, will be AWARDED by 
Examination beginning MARCH 27th, 1900. 
Boys examined at London, Oxford, and Rossall. 
Apply : THE BURSAR, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. ‘The thorough grounding of the Seaticid Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. 8. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S, 


N ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
it modern boarding arrangements. Exce:/ent new buildings cost £20,000, 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses.. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LOCKEs. 

oO. 


a 3. ee S C H 
The Right Honourable THE EARL OF WARWICK. 


(Chartered by Edward the Confessor) 
Chairman of Governors, 
Tirst-grade Public School. Fees, £60. Modern Buildings in Country 
near Warwick. 

Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &c. Junior House for Bos from & 
SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (£35 and £20) ON APRIL 3rd and 4th. 

For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
YLIFTON COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 
CAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, 190° 
TEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION, value from £25 to £100 a yea 
Also One or more Scholarships of £24, open only to Boys intended for tlie Navr. 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 
~ , + > SAT Vm ’ ~ 
OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 students 
will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary of State will offer them for 
Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assi t Engineers in tho Public Works 
Department, and Three ry, Say as Assistant Superintendents in ths 
Telegraphs Department, and One in the Accounts Branch P.\W.D.—For particulara, 
apply to SECRETARY at College. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. sometime House - Master, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, £25 to £69, 


MAY 2nd and 8rd, 1900.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


LSTREE.—An EXAMIN 4 













































LDENHAM SCHOOL, E 
TION will be HELD at the School on MAY 9th and 10th, 190”, for 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, Four (Junior Platt) of £30 each, and Three (H f 
£20, tenable for three years and open to boys under fifteen.—Further particular 
from Rey. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 












soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entt anes ani 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public > s and fer the Royal N 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Maste Winche Rugby, [ 


All details connected with the health and personal care c 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
playground, field, gymnastic apparatus, <c. Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tover House, Dorking. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Term commences with entranceot Pupil, 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—é6 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise 


OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENBUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 
ouourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
petitive Examinations. The —— of French and German receives special 
attention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


N ADAME AUBERT (old-established clientéle amongst 
N) 
GN GOVERNESSES, VISITING LADY PROFESSORS, CHAPERONS, 


lies and high-class schools, home and abroad) INTRODUCES ENGL 
ana FO 
COMPANIONS. _PROSPECTUSES of SCHOOLS forwarded Gratis ou receipt of 


ham, and Cheltenham. 

















The Guildkaall, Nottingham, February 20th, 1200. 





Sr 


requirements.~1lil Regent Street, W. 
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RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.— 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS a “90.68, ONE EXHIBITION of 50 gs,, SIX of 
COMPETED FOR cu 


B 


%) gs. (including Four for Army and Navy Classes) will be 
AUGUST Ist, 2nd, and 3rd next. 
Candidates must be between 13 and 15 on August Ist, 1900. 
Alzo tT we »E xhibitions of 20 gs. (Navy Class only) for Boys between 11 and 13.— 


Apply to SECRETARY. 
RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.- 
NAVY CLASS. 
BOYS have TAKEN the Following PLACES in the Examination for Naval 
€ Cadets ships :—8th, 26th, 38th, 42nd, 50th, 53rd, 62nd, 63rd. 


HOUSANDS of PEOPLE would be glad to know of a 
RIULIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION, a Faith Gtbout Credulity, and a 
Worship without Idolatry.—Apply for Theistic Literature to The SECRETARY 
efth <tal Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, London, where 
services are held every Sunday, at 1land7. Literature sent gratis and post-free. 


" . 
APS as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS. — The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
(raduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Homie or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
rrtiewlars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
d.,8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic ‘Address, “‘triform, London.” 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


OG 0-OPERATIVE TYPEWRITERS, LIMITED 
(CO-PARTNERSHIP SOCIETY). 
SHORTHAND, TYPING, TRANSLATIONS. 
LANGUAGES TAUGHT by 'E. C. PALMER, L.L.A. 


_19 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORY, W.C. _ 
Y PEW RI TING, LITERARY, and TRAN SLATION 


BUREAU. — MSS. TYPE WRITTEN promptly and accurately ls. per 
1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Office, &c., b 
Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYIN 
undertaken.—Address. Miss Y OUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


rpYPEWR RITIN G, PLAYS, ESSAYS, &c.—All kinds of 
Copying and Manifolding quickly and carefully executed in best style. 
Authors’ MSs. from 10d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials from editor and other 
literary persons. (Established 1893).—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, 
Balham, 8.W. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, with Select 


List of Preparatory Schools. Eleventh Annual Issue. 473 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Of all Booksellers, or post-free from the Publishers. All Parents with Sons to 
= ng a Public School, Preparatory School, Army Tutor, Navy 




































Ea ucale 








Tutor, Medical College, Agricultural College, &c., should 








Tutor, Universit 
consult the ‘Public ‘Schools Year Book. A new Article deals with Colonial 
Openings for Public School Boys. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London. 


- In Three Parts. Part III. NOW READY. Price ds. net. 
HE RENAISSANCE IN ITALIAN ART. 


By SELWYN BRINTON, M.A., Author of “Correggio.” A Complete Account 
of the Art of the Italian Revival, richly Illustrated, with Analysis of Artists 
and their Work. 

London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


EDWARD BICKERSTETH, 


Late Bishop of South Tokyo. 
By Rev. SAMUEL BICKERSTETH. 


Prontiepiece Portrait in Photogravure, Map, and several Half-tone Reproductions. 
Demy Syvo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. (Ready. 


The Times says:—‘An impartial record of earnest, intelligent work : neither 
the bishop nor his biographer blinks the difficulties of missionary work in the 
civilised East. The volume is all the more interesting on that account.” 

The Spectator says :—* All interested in Missions will read with attention the 
exceedingly guarded and accurate accounts of the relations maintained with the 
two great missionary societies.... Bishop Edward Bickersteth’s recorded work is 
immense. What he did lives after him in his foundations and organisations. . 
The whole book is full of names known to Church people....and is a valuabis 
contribution to ecclesiastical biography.” 





HAMILTON, KENT, and Co., Limited. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and CO., Limited. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE SIDDAL EDITION NOW READY. 


POEMS (Parr L) By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
CONTAINING 
DANTE AT VERONA—SISTER HELEN—THE BLESSED DAMOZEL— 
STRATTON WATER, &c., &e. 
Small &vo, with Photogr avure pry apiece, eloth pond gy gilt edges, 
uniform with * The House of Ballads,” : 


ELLIS and ELVEY. 29 New Bond Street. W. 


£21 CRUISE 
PALMA, ALGIERS. MALTA. SYRACUSE, CATANIA (for 
ETNA), PALERMO, SALERNO, CAPRI, NAPLES, 


the §.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, 3.254; horse-power, 4,000). 
startiag April llth. Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. 





2. 6d. net» 
* Dante's New Life 








detafls—SEORETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


£10 10s. ROME TOURS. 


Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. 


Including Second-class Return Ticket vid Dover and Calais, and Seven Days’ 
Motel Accommodation. 





Lectures by Profeseor Lancigni, &c. 
Details—SEBORBETARY, 5 Endeleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








UNIVERS 





— 
ITY OF LONDON. 


NOME IS HEREBY GIVEN, That on WEDNES 


April 25th next, the SENATE will roceed dA uy 
the following Departments for the year commencing July te oe RTAMINER 


Examinerships. 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. 






Twoin Latin ..... giapanwesNenmnas 
ROR GONE ® sass osecneese.cudeus 
Two in The English Language) 

ANE TARVACUTE. accccesccccouse 5 
TWOTD NY sicc riers ctevecces ° 


Two in The French Language and } 
Litcrature 

Two in The German Language) 
and Literature 

Twoin The Hebrew Text of the Old } 
Testament, the Greek Teat of the j 
New Testament, the Evidences > 
of the Christian Religion, and 
Scripture History 


Twoin Mental and Moral Sctence.. 


Two in Political Economy 
Twoin The Art, itu and His-)} 
tory of Teaching . 4 
Twoin Mathematics ‘and Natural) 
PTAOGOING ic vccsxscenecee ceetany 


Two in Experimental Philosophy... 


Two in Chemistry .... 


eee eereeees 


Two in Botany and evoneeetl 
PRYSIONOTY..000verereereceees 
Two in Comparative inatomy} 
ANE ZOOOGY owcrsccscuvcones 5 
Twoin Geology and Physical Geo- ? 
graphy.. } 


Laws. 


Two in Jurisprudence, station, | 
Law, Principles of Legislation, 
and International Law........ 

Two in Equity and Real and Per- 
sonal Property 

Two in Common Law and Law) 
and Principles of Evidence .... 5 

Two in Constitutional History of i 
ENQVANG 0. cccccecccece 


MEDICINE. 
TOG Wh IE vec cccesvicvecess 


Scovsess § 


Two in Surgery 


Cee e mere rerererens 


Twoin Anatomy....... . 


TWO in PRYSOLOZY ...ccecesceccece 


Two in Obstetric Medicine 


Twoin Materta Medicaand Phar-) 
maccutical Chemistry ....... es 


Two in Forensic Medicine..... Paves 


Two in State Medicine .........05. 
Two in Mental Physiology 
MvsIc. 


Twoin Music 


The Examiners above named are 
re-election. 


Candidates must send in their names to tho Registrar, 


their qualifications they may think 
27th. (It is particularly desired by 
made to its individual Members.) 
University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, W., 
March 7th, 1900. 


Salaries. 
( Each.) 


Rs 


Present Examiners, 


conn § Prof. J. P. Post, 
£200) bro: Ts Red Mea cE Litt.D, 
140 { G- vr Afarindin, Es}, MA. : 

Cree 7 W. Hales, M. 
15 50) Prof. .. S- Napier, PhD. Ma, 
109 § §: R. Gardiner, Esq., D.C.L, 

| Prof. F. York Powell, MA. 
130 § James Boielle, Esq., B.A. 

) Prof. Frederic Spencer, Php. 
8 {Fann L. ~ grees -Barry, Bq. ) 


— A, 


nq § Rev. C. F, Burney, M.A 
SUF. Stonning, Esq,, M.A, 


on § Prof. S. Alexander, M. 
120) Prof. G. F. Stout, M. > 
60 ( Prof. C. F. Bastable, M.A. 
? Prof. W. A.S . Hewins, M.A 
95 § Prof. James Sully, MLA. LUD. 
” | Oscar Browning, Esq, M 4 
oseph Larmor, FE PRs 
081 Vacant wy DSC MA, TR 
of. G. F. FitzGerald, M 
n10 Prat Silvanus Thotnpeon, te c, Ba 


Prot ‘William Ramsay 
F Re y, PhD, LD, 
is 
13 et 4 W. Oliver, M.A., D.Sc, 
12 Pot rc B. Howes, LL.D, F.RS, 


Prof. Percy F. Frankl & 
ay and, PLD, Bs, 


( ou ‘Charles Lapworth, LL.D. FBS, 


100 ff pes J. Pawley Bate, LL.D. MA. 


(BJ. aiid Esq., B.C.L., M.A 
) T. Cyprian Williams, Ean, LL.B, 
50 Hugh Fraser, Esq.. M.A., LL.D. 

W. Blake Odgers, Esq., LL.D. D, M406, 
25} H. Leonard, Esq., MAL, B BOL. 
Prof. F.C. Montague, MA. 

( W. H. Allchin, Esq., M.D. 
i Frederick Taylor, Esq., M.D. 
(W. Sy ag ‘Cheyne, Een,, MB, OM, 


50 


210 


200 
Phy 
150 ( Prof. G. D. Thane. 
°) Prof. A. H. Young, M.B. 
140 § Prof. J. G. McKendrick, M.D., F.RS, 
? Prof. E. A. Schafer, LL.D., F.R.S, 
105 {Sir John Williams, Bart., M.D. 
? Vacant. 
100 { D. J. J. Leech, Esq., M.D. 


sa) Prof. 1 4 Dixon Mann, M.D. 
| Thomas Stevenson, Esq., M.D. 

a0 ao Newsholme, Eeq., MD, 
? Vaca 

on (Prot. § 
me Vacant. 


P iaean MA. 


30 { Fat H. oe Esq., Mus. Doc, MA 


re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves fm 
with any attestation! 


desirable, on or before TUES 
the Senate that no application of any k 





By order of the Senate 
F. VICTOR DICKINS, M.B., "BSC, 
Recistrar. 








NEW 


BOOKS. 


THE CHEAPEST AND "QUICKEST WAY is to get then 
by RETURN POST irom London, at 
LOWEST CASH PRICE, 


HIGH-CLASS MODERN BOOKS. 


One of the Largest $ 
from the Publishers three or 
execution of ordere. 


tocks in London is on hand. Books vot in Stock collectad 


four times daily, thus ensuring very prowy’ 


ORDNANCE SURVEY OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


1 in. to the mile. 
cloth pocket-case. 


ls. per shee 
All sheets in 


et on paper; 2s. per sheet mounted to io lic 
stock. Key Map free on application 


REFERENCE CATALOGUE OF MODERN LITERATURE 


(169 pp., the most complete ever issued) sent post-free on application. 


3d. in th 


e 1s. discount 


OFF NEARLY ALL BOOKS (those issued at net prices excepiad), 





ALFRED WILSON 
(Established 1851}, 
DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER AND NBEWSAGEN!, 
18 Gracechureh Street, London, E.C. 
(Bankers—London and County Bank, Heed Office.) 
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—— | 
BY AUCTION UT 
eee? SF aM , Great FRENCH TRIBUTE to 
re DURING NEXT WEEK. T 
USDAY SALES ie : Ep ee 0 S 
IY rn. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION WELLINGTON and the BRITISH 
f°. his great rooms, 88 KING STREET, COVENT ‘GARDEN, on the 
: PTs eet 13th.—Old China, Pictures, Engravings, Japanese Curios, ARMY of TO-DAY. 
’ TUES allt and Curiosities from all parts of the world. 
% D. WEDNESDAY, March 14th —Large Assortment of Roses, Vruit Trees, Liliums 66 THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES 4 
nen from Japan, Cannas, Ponies, Carnations, Hardy 7 a vy . % 4 ; 
Ornamental and Flowerlng Shrubs, Border | (the French .Vineleenth Century), in its recent Review of 
Plants in great variety. the War in § eer ee 
A, THURSDAY. March 15th.—Lilies from Japan, Standard, Dwarf, and Climbing the War in § outh Africa, Says ¢ 
_ , Roses, Fruit Trees, all kinds of Herbacevus “IF WELLINGTON CONOUERED NAPO- 
C yi eee a kere, Scienti LEON it was not because of any intellectual superiority, but 
“7 .—Cameras and Lenses by well-k akers, Scientific ugar eins aa ihe Aaahe ite 
7 PRIDAY, Harsh 200 mApparatus and other Miscellaneous Property. “y > hase aly + STUBBORNNESS wh rh h 
1e8 post-free on application. countrymen of to-day have certainly not lost, but which is also 
Catalogues } ee possessed in no less degree by their present adversaries in Sout) 
[ES Africa. «<.« « 
UTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY * Recent events have reminded the English that campaigns begun 
THE A j hy them with reverses have often ended in victory for their arms, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., dive more to their stubborn tenacity than to their courage, wnsi- 
OPEN FREE DAILY FROM 10 TO 6. passed though that is. 
A Visit of Inspection is Invited to the ia er tae Gee “ The battles on the Modder and Se a remind them of 
TYPE (CARBON) REPRODUCTI T. those famous LINES OF TORRES-VEDRAS, weve 
A, PRS Se R Se EE : Wellington held at bay all the efforts of Napoleon's armies ; 
FAVOURITE PICTURES FROM VARIOUS SCHOOLS. wie 7 ae tne eyes « lec 
‘Rg MILLET). vainly they dashed themselves against that wall of iron, yet they 
Se, Ba, THE FIGHTING a ANGELS HEADS tunysoape. were composed of heroic soldiers led by generals used to ‘ia 
), LL THE OLD GATE (WALKER). THE STEP (Perriv). grande guerre.’ 
— LA CROUCH CAR (ROsSErID). | ee ea senna “« This little corner of Portugal was the theatre—we may say it 
D,, BS, HOPE (WATTS). THE . CHILD WITH APPLE although we were the defeated—of ONE OF THE MOST 
MADAME LEBRUN AND HER | CAST SHOE (lasoy) GLORIOUS MILITARY EVENTS IN THE 
ican 0202 hho —_ HISTORY OF THE WORLD. Zhe English were 
8. Nymerous Exampies a specially designed Frames of Oak, Walnut, and otiici in vincible behind those ‘ Lines, a ud when they emerged from them 
PRS ca Hard Woods are on View. it was to drive Napoleon's armies from the whole Iberian 
Aisi: S possess distinctive Fine Art Character, and prore peninsula,” 
‘ FRAMED AUTOTYPE: are eminently sultabe for the adornment ot the Wall, ts --- 
Library’, Boudoir, Dining-room, Shooting Box, &c. ‘ BE. T M W 1 i 
4 THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART catatocue. | 9@¢ Sir HERBERT MAXWELL'S NEW LIFE 
SOV READY. New Eprrios. With 120 Miniature Photographs of Notab! OF WELLINGTON (Large Fourth 
: : Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Hlustrations, t a : 7 
: Soe convenience of reference the Pubileetions axe arranged Aiphabettcaliy ) Edition now at Press) for an intensely 
we asia animales as interesting description of how Welli 
: THE AUTOTYPE CP ee OO Be ate the ae a pion wn iihich 
5 : é 
vi U DI EK S can BRAR y ‘ Lisbon stands into a vast Fortress, 
B, a a 
‘7 FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE | covering about FIVE HUNDRED SQUARE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, MILES OF GROUND 
vai ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN, BOOKS. 
, TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from COUNTRY ° SUBSCRIPTIONS | MAPS of the TORRES-VEDRAS LINES and all 
Oue Guinea per annum from Two Guineas per annum | ’ > . 
LOXEG MOE’ GOOKEEY tier “aa et =i ~' | WELLINGTON’S GREAT BATTLES are given in 
santo aban acim jooks at the louses| *B-— Two or Three Friends may | 
Fee aange or TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, aul | the work. 
joy annun. thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. The PHOTOGRAVURES and OTHER PORTRAITS 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. are of great interest. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 
” 
\ SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 66 AN ADMIRABLE BOOK. 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. —LORD SALISBURY. 
e]yes for A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS - uantte | ¥, Sete av = re 
btiem af BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION: also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES sr DAP . m" ’ > 4 RIES and OE | oe OE ae 
MARGE i! PRENCH, UERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. ASA F td 4 . she arr a — ee “Publ “thes 
kind Brie Eo rege ar a Cully is erperienced th obtarnin write te e whlishe) 
‘Kind be MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; ae eas nail toa Oils al 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 2 vols. royal Svo, 36s, net. 
YP And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. ‘Seca ncaa 





| ; — SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Limited 
| SOUND INVESTMENTS. ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, E.. 
Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit MILLAIS’S 

Selections from their Investment Lists to those 


desirous of investing large or small sums in IN-|| BREATH FROM THE VELOT.” 











ben TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- New Edition Just Published, with all the Original Mlustrs 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, é tions. ee SE Ne OO A ree Pe 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference | iaeas about the English.”—Daily News. 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 1 vol. to, Two Guineas net. 

la Requirements and to the special opportunities) 4. SOTHERAN and CO., 140 Strand, and 37 Piccadilly. 

ic offered from time to time in the various Investment | ——--—----——— —eremeet 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or OOKS.—HATCHARDS, booksellers to the Queer, 

pfotis undertaken, CONREGPONDENGE IMVITED. ALL | Ae, {0 Piccadilly. W— livcories nicely ited up, Arranged and Catsiogned. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. | tor Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Cul cash discounts. 





: —VAN O88 and G0., 15 Great Winchester Street, |} ——————— sania sentee tian aia iad 
London, E.C. 


THE 
99 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed | **ATlenb y Food 
iad), R _or Funded Samer oc e. Securities fl pri PURCHASED or en u a S oo S. 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 


SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique im providing nourishment sutted 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000. to the changing digestive powers of the Infant 








THE LONDON SET. TWELVE NEW ETCHINGS by | The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.1 For the frst ; month: 
TOGELER NOW ON VIEW at Mr. R. GUTEKUNST'S GALLERY, 10 KiNG | The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.2 For the second s months 


noel . » JAMES'S, SW. Open dally, 10-6. Admission, including | pyro « ALLENBURYS” Malted Food aD tek tite aninineniiihe 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


THE SIXTH EDITION IS NOW READY. 


RED POTTAGE. By Mary CuHoiMonveLey, 


Author of “Diana Tempest,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8Vv0, 6s. 
“The most exciting and original novel of the present season.”—Spectator. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the Very Rev. 


FRANCIS P1Gov, Dean of Bristol, sometime Dean of Chichester, Vicar of 
Halifax, Vicar of Doncaster, &c. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


PASSAGES IN A WANDERING LIFE. 


By THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A. With Photogravure Portrait, 1 vol. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

His recollections of old school and college days refer to many well-known 

people, and his friendship with the late Cardinal Newman supplies materials for 
some Valuable pages. 


TANGWEERA: a Life among Gentle Savages 


on the Mosquito Coast of Central America. By C. NAPIER BELL, M.L.C.E. 
Illustrated from Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo, lés. 

“To the ethnologist and the naturalist the book will prove a mine of material ; 
to philosophers of the Buckle type a well of wisdom ; lovers of adventure it will 
charm more than a work of fiction.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“Full of stories of adventure and of humour, and though the circumstances 
under which it was written make it difficult to say whether it is a boy’s book, or a 
book for grown men, one may venture to say than neither boy nor man will 
find a dull page init. It would make an admirable present for a boy, and if the 
boy be of any of the normal types he would vote it in the vernacular ‘jolly fine,’ 
or, in the language attributed to schoolboys by the laly novelists, ‘beastly 
jolly. "—Birmingham Post. 


FINLAND AND THE TSARS. By Josrrxu 


R. FisHen, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
“An admirable volume. We hope that this deeply interesting book will obtain 
a wide circulation, and that its influence will penetrate even beyond our 
shores.” —St. James's Gazette. ' 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. BySir 


RUDOLF SUATIN Pasa, K.C.M.G. Translated and Edited by Col. Sir F. R. 
WINGATE, K.C.M.G. Fully Illustrated, Popular Editiou, 6s. Also a few 
Copies of the Original Edition, demy 8vo, 21s. 


ENGLANDIN EGYPT. BySirAurrepMityer, 


G.C.B. Governor of the Cape Coleny. A New and Popular Edition, with an 
Additional Chapter, bringing down the Work to the End of 1898, by CLINTON 
LD. Daw5INs, late Financial Secretary to the Khedive. Sixth Editon, Re- 
vised. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


The First Large Edition of the 


RUSKIN 
MEMORIAL NUMBER 


of = = 
“THE BOOKMAN’ 


was exhausted immediately on 
publication. 








A SECOND LARGE EDITION 
jas been printed, and has been 
immediately exhausted. 

A THIRD LARGE EDITION 

is in the press, 

price 6d. 


The Ruskin Memorial Number of 
‘‘THE BOOKMAN ” contains a unique 
Gallery of over 

Forty Ruskin Pictures, and a 
Magnificent separate Plate Portrait. 


ee + 


LONDON : 
HODDER axp STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Bow, EC. 








MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
INNERMOST ASIA: 


Travel and Sport in the Pamirs. 
By RALPH P. COBBOLD, late 60th Riftes. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations from Photographs, 1 vol dem 
The Morning Post.—*To the lover of sport and travel Mr. Cony tt 
will be welcome. To the student of political developments in ‘the Ee book 
possess value for such light as it throws on the way in which Russian rit wil 
remote corner of Asia strike an observer on the spot.” olngs in a 


PINK AND SCARLET; or, Huntin 


School for Soldiertng. By Lieut.-Colonel FE. A, H. 7 
Illustrated, 1 vol., 7s. 6d. net. AUDERSOX,  Profuely 
Blackwood’s Magazine.—“ A sportsman everywhere makes a good soldier. 
= re eye a ground will, = war, be a genius, for the ground {g ph 
with a soldier. unting men make good soldiers; they lez ‘ a 
ground they gallop over.” ¥ learn the value of the 


LORD ROBERTS AND LORD KITCHENER AT THE FRONT 
Portraits by WILLIAM NICHOLSON, a: 

I. LORD KITCHENER OF KHARTuUy 

2. FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, 


Mounted on card, 2s. 6d. each, or framed 6s. each, 


AMERICA TO-DAY. Observations and Re. 


woe By WILLIAM ARCHER. 1 Vol., 6s. 

. D. HOWELLS in Literature.—* Full of suggestion for the reflectiy 

as well as comfort for the sensitive ‘American. Rarely has this peg 
treated by so kindly, so conscientious, and so competent a hand.” 


as a 


MR. ARTHUR SYMONS’S NEW WORK. 
THE SYMBOLIST MOVEMENT ly 
LITERATURE. By ARTHUR SYMONS. 1 VOL, 6s. 
A NEW VOLUME OF “LITERATURES OF THE WORLD.” 
A HISTORY OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 
By K. WALISZEWSKI. Crown 8vyo, 6s. 
A NEW AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


MY FATHER AND I. 


By COUNTESS DE PUUIGA. With Portraits, 1 vol., 6s, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE REBEL. ByH.B.Marrriorr Watsox.  pyareizu, 
FOLLY CORNER. By Mrs. Henry Dupeney, Author of 


“The Maternity of Harriott Wicken.” Second Impression, 
Literature.—* A delightful novel. <All readers will enjoy Mrs. Dudeney’s book.” 


THE WHITE TERROR. By Fevix Gras, Author of 


“The Reds of the Midi.” 
THE WORLD'S MERCY. By Maxwett Gray, 
London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 











READY NEXT WEEK, 





Friday, March 16th, 


> THE LONDONERwx 


A Review and Record of the 
Week. 








E. F. KNIGHT, 

W. H. POLLOCK, 

Dr. GARNETT, 

Sir HERBERT STEPHEN, 
Dr. BOSANQUET, 
OWEN SEAMAN, 

G. S. STREET, 





are among those who have promised to 


contribute to early numbers. 





Editovial and Publishing Offices: 


4 PORTUGAL STREET, WO. 
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ypsons, WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ LIST. 





ey THE LATE G. W. STEEVENS, 


“DAILY MAIL” WAR CORRESPONDENT. 





SECOND IMPRESSION.—NOW READY. 


FROM CAPETOWN TO LADYSMITH 


With Maps, crown $vo, 3s. 6d. 
«For swiftness, for the unfailing command of the right word at 
the right moment, for the power by which not only the ‘outline and 
lour of detached objects are given, but also the sense of motion, 
re c feeling that rises to choking point, you cannot have a better 
tration than in the short but masterly account of the battl 
loands slaagte. "Morning Pes 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ 


FROM GAPETOWN TO LADYSMITH 


“To quote the letters, however, is to spoil them. They are the 
vivid impression of changing moods worked together so cunnin: gly 
sstomake a complete journal intime. This, indeed, is the charm 
of all Mr. Steevens’s work...... Mr. PA set stirs the blood and 
quic ens th pulse with stories of indomitable British courage and 
exergy.” — Westminster Gazette. 





AT ALL BOOKSTALLS. 


FROM CAPETOWN TO LADYSMITH 


“Jt bas all the power of conveying a complex situation in a 
brase or two, which was s0 conspicuous in ‘With Kitchener to 
K rum.’ eaten Many war correspondents will try to imitate Mr. 
Stevens's mastery over such happenings, but it will be long before 
-one reaches him.”"—Pull Mall Gaz vette, 








AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
With Maps, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FROM CAPETOWN TO LADYSMITH 


Fall of vigorous and trenchant writing.” — Globe, 

“It is full, short as it is, of those characteristics which earned 
or Stevens, from the outset of his career as a correspondent, the 
ue re reputation he enjoyed.”—Daily Telegraph, 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE ROMANTIC TRIUMPH. 


By T. $. OMOND, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Being the 
New Volume of * Periods of Eur ropean Literature.” Crown 8vo, is. net. 


ll worth careful reading, for Mr. Omond is as sane as he is acute.” 
—Spectator. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. By 


HAMILTON WRIGHT Mapig, Author of * Books and Culture,” “Essays on 
Nature and Culture,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


This charming Uttle study in {deals.”’ 





—Outlook. 
ok which nuakes an honest claim to a place among those of our recognise: 
ts sman. 





SECOND EDITION.-NOW READY. 


SONGS OF THE GLENS OF 


i By Moma O'NEILL. Artistically bound, with gilt top, crown 8yu 
v. 6d. 


I come with something like the force of a revelation... . Altogether charm- 


ng ~Spectator 


ne of the most charming books of verse ever produced.... Will attain to th 

e of all mmortalities, and go down, not as printed pages, but trans- 
1 lip to lip."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
ems of the love of Ireland.’ "Academy. 














SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


CaURCH AND FAITH. Being Essays 





en the Teaching of - Church of England. By Dr. Wace, Dean FARna 
r _ WRIGHT, Rev. E. BARTLETT, Principal DRURY, Canon MEYRIC: 
essor MOULE, chansatian SMITIT, M. BARLOW, Sir RICHARD TEMP LE, 
H. BLAKENEY,and J. T. TOMLINs ON, With Introduction by th 
D BIsHo P OF HEREFORD. Post Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


i Enel of ae ont well-considered essays on the teaching of ve 8 
gland...,An admirable exposition of the fundame 
‘yen rch and Bait. Daily Chronicle I f the fundamental! principles 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





AD REM: 


Thoughts fow Critical Times in the Church. By the Rer. H. HENSLEY 
HENS, B.D., Fellow of £11 Souls’ College, Oxford. Cloth boards, crown 8vo, 
8s. 64 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 


A THRILLING ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


I LIVED AS I LISTED. 


By ALFRED L. MartLayp. With Etched Title and Frontispiece from 
a Design by A. G. Walker. Crown $v, cloth boards, 6s. 

“Mr. Maitland’s story will find many appreciative readers. It is written with 
care and discrimination, and is equally to be commended both ae an exciting tale of 
adventure and as a faithful picture of the times he describes.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

“ Wholly delightful.” —TRUTG. 





“Mr. Maitland looks upon his story as a ‘frail cockleboat of aromance.’ It és 
nothiny of the kind, It is an uncommonly strong romance. It ts admirable.” 
—SCOTSMAN. 


BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF “THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT,” 


“A HAUNTED TOWN,” &c. 


MARGET AT THE MANSE. 


By ETHEL F.IfsppLe. With Illustrations and Cover designed by Gordon 
Browne. Crow 8vo, cloth boards, 6s 


§¢ 4 collection cf del igh'ful sketches of Scottish life and eharacter....Theve is 
humour and the pathos, and both are secured without the least strain.’ "PuNca. 

“ These stories remind one considerably of that first work of Mr. Crockett's which 
made a reputation at a bound, And we go so far as to say that the pathos in them is 
sounder, the tears they draw of a fincr water, and the laughter every bit as merry 
as hiy.”—-DAILY CHRONICLE, 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO,, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. ; 


and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co.'s Books for Lent, 


THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. 
Readers. By JAMES ADDERLCEY, Author of 
Upward,” &c. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

HANDFULS, Plucked and Rubbed in Walking through 
the Field of the Word of God. Be in z short Meditations and Expositions 
designed both for Private Use and for Keading Aloud. By the Rev. FRaNcIs 
BouRDILLON, M.A., Author of “ Bed-side Readings,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 





With Notes for General 
‘Stephen Remars,” “ Looking 











Told by the 


Rev. Percy DEARMER, MLA. I trated by Chari Robinson. Fan 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. Each of tue Lives can be had separately, in paper 
wrapper, 2d. each. 
FOR QUIET MOMENTS. Devotional Readings from 
ne ae and Unpublished Writings of the Right Rev. S H. WILKINSO? 
- H. Bury, B.D 


days. 


, Bishop of St. Andrews. Selected and Arranged by ; 
owe n &vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. a feu 


THE CREED OF THE CHRISTIAN. vad 








CHARLES Gonr, M.A., Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, cl 

1s. 6d.; Superior Edition, gilt top, 2s. 6d. [Four 
PRAYER, AND THE LORD’S PRAYER. By the Rev. 

CHARLES GORE, M.A., Canon of Westuniuster. Crown 8yo, cl: th boards, Is. 6d. 


BANNERS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. By the 


sbt Rev. A. F. WIS SINGTON INGRAM, D.D., Bishop of Stepney. Crown 
yo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

WORK IN GREAT CITIE Six Lectures on Pastoral TI 
zred in th in ol, Cambridge. Crown &v cl 

3s. Gd. (Third 
THE MEN WHO a CHRIST- A Course +n Lectures. 


Crown $vo, cloth boards, ls. Z IL 








FRIENDS OF THE MASTER. A Sequel to “ Men who Crucify.” Crowa 
8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 61. (Third Ed , 


MESSENGERS. WATCHMEN, pos STEWARDS. Being Three 


delivered to Clergy at Loughton. 18mo, cloth boards, Is. ¢d 





A CLOUD OF WITNESSES TO CHRISTIAN LIFE 
AND enh aaple _ Thi 1 tAINST IANISM. By the Rey. 
WILLLAM F. Fra , M.A. Crown 8Vv a ale age ag [Yow Ready 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A CLOUD OF Me fseprect = aeerias Lire AND DOCTRINE. 
First Series svo, clo ards, 3s. 6 
A CLOUD, o WITNEsses. TO B repeat LIFE. AND DOCTIN® 
eries. LATHENIS Syo, el 
bo ar is, 3 3s. s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE TIMES; and for some ere 
Occasions. By the Rev. F. C. WOODHOUSE, Ma. Vol. I. —-- hay 
on each of the Comfortable Words and Ten pe imi andmer Vol. II. contains 

th boar Js, 3: 3s. 6d. each. 


Series. 






Addresses'for the Three Hours. Crowns 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; 
VICTORIA STRELT, WESTMINSTER 


and 44 
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MISS MARY JOHNSTON’S New Book, BY 
ORDER OF THE COMPANY, 
may be obtained at all the Booksellers’ 
and Libraries notwithstanding the fact 
that 46,000 copies were subscribed 
for on the day of publication in England | 


and America. 


BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 


Crown $8vo, 6s. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE OLD DOMINION. 6s. | 


Over 28,000 copies already sold. 


JANICE MEREDITH. 
By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 6s. 
Over 200,000 copies sold within three months. 


SUNNINGWELL. | 
By F. WARRE CORNISH. 6s. | 
Second Thousand. 


DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS. 
By EDMUND GARDNER. 
Second Edition, Revised, 12s. 
Peculiarlv welcome. We have read it with the deepest interest, and we 


believe that it will bs found most helpful by all students of the immortal Tuscan 
poet.”—Speetator. 























AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

G P. PUTNAM’ SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, | 
onthe most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,—CATALOGUES sent on | 
application. 


| 

ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Westminster. | 
soi 

| 


NOW READY. 





The ONLY OFFICIAL Guide to 
Stock Exchange Securities. 
Price 50s. — Nearly 3,000 pages, 
By Authority of the Committee of the Stock Exchange 


THE STOCK EXCHANCE 
OFFICIAL INTELLICENC: 
———_—_—_———e——___—_—_ 


FOR 1900. 
NINETEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION, 


A carefully revised précis of information regarding 


BRITISH, AMERICAN, AND FOREICN SECURITIES 


(Embracing some 10,000 undertakings), 














EDITED BY THE 
SECRETARY of the SHARE & LOAN DEPARTMENT 









This work is the only annual record produced under the direet ai ity of 
the London Stock Exchange, and has earned a high repute me 
pleteness and accuracy. Every kind of security, from British and Forec 
Government Stocks to the innumerable Commercial and Industrial Companis 
known to the London Market, is described in such elaborate and exhaystin, 
detail as can be found in no other single work. 

To the Statesman and Politician the OFFICIAL INTELL ill be 
found invaluable; while to the Banker and Stockbroker, = gong hanks 


| Director and Secretary, and to the Business Man generally, it will be fom 


indispensable as the standard reference book on Financial subjects. 


The Times says :—‘The book may fairly claim to be considered the me 
exhaustive volume yet published on the subject with which it deals, and: 
cannot fail to be of great value to stockbrokers, financiers, and the padi: 
generally.” 


London : SPOTTISWOODE & CO., 54 Gracechurch Street, EC. 


wn 


peers ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
; HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 











FOUNDED 13848, 





INVESTED FUNDS .. e oe e eo £35,000, 








USEFUL, and CURIOUS BOOKS, containing 


MEDOC. | CATALOGUE OF CHOICE, | ACCIDENTS (OF ALL KINDS 


VIN ORDINAIRE. 5.7) 33". | Americana Old English Literature—Early Print. EM ee A eB ILiTy 
acre - a ing an lack Letter—Fine Old Morocco, Armoria! 4 ks = ail 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent and Historic Bindings—Rare Tracts—Old Gemnty | insured against, and FIDELITY BONDS grauie 


light Dinner Wine. The quality 


wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. The a this wine 
meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers 76 99 j 


it procures us in London and the | HE UNIO 
Provinces, gives us additional con- ‘i ae 


Rarities. Post-free. 


mF this wine wil Doound equal 146 89 | \Warsand Topography Drama and Stage—E 


scripts—Jests—Songs—Early Military Trea | 
Medical--Singular Trials—Scotland—and other 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 246Gt. 
(One minute from Piccadilly Circus). 


= en er | IRKBECK BANK 







| by the 
| RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,150,00 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretar 


Windmill St., London, W. 





ESTABLISHED 1eol. 


N BANK of SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, Londs:. 
fidence in submi hose who AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. | INVESTED FUNDS £10,000. 
reytediny sors argue a | 'TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTERE 

> Pp ae y - . , ! Established 1837. Incorporated 1859, | allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand 
& Down Dotiles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage . O PER CENT. on CURRENT AOCCOUY 
Paid ta any Railway Station, includtn >» Cascs . | on the minimum monthly balances, when not dav: 
ane Bottics. 1 Paid-up Capital .......-.ceeeeees £1,500,000 below £100 ’ . - “a 

All who know these Wines tell! us there is no Claret | RRA URN. sxoccusrcscactnceccs 750,000 | = en ALMANACE, with partico 

} ‘ + i Nahe) n value am. | Reser iability o rietors 3,000,00: -Iree. : i - , 
eee a | Te oe =| FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manage 


pare them with wines sold elsewhere at 16/- and 2/- a | eae 


: . LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
We regret the increased duty compels advance of | are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
6d. per dozen. | Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 


dozen and upwards. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


— 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to th 
JAMES SMITH AND CO., , Colonies. 7 peer *| GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


WINE MERCHANTS, _s on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent | A 
e ' for collection. } P 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. | DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms | E P Pp Ss Ss G © C 0 ‘ 


- Manchester: 26 Market Street. | which may be oper . piece FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 
; iy ons ane nt 17 | ~E.CA » Manager. | 
To ensure insertion Advertisements should 71. Cornhill, London, E.C. | E P P Ss 5 Ss Cc oO C 0 A 





veach tha Publishing Office not later than the 











an WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 








Jrrst post on Friday. Pui 
2 | DHENIX FIRE OFFICE, | 
NOTICE.—In future the INDEX tothe“ SPECTATOR” | 19 Lombard Street, and 67 Charing Cross, | Tel 
e “Hor } “30 | %, 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from ; a ee oor lis. JOSEPH GILLOTT N) 
sOWEST CU U hates. 
January to June, ana from July to December), on the Liberal and Prompt Settlements. | STEEL PENS 
third Saturday in January andJuly. Cloth Cases for | Assured free of all Liability. Ss + 


the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any | Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. | 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Ofce, at 1/6 cach. F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. GOLD MEDAL. 
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j, NISBET & CO’S LIST. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION READY. 


Tut WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA: 


Its Causes and Effects. 
By J. A. Hopson. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


= s are certainly worthy of consideration by those more impartial 
mn i era neither extreme camp who desire help in arriving at com- 
truth.”—Athengum. | - 
we the reader study this book, and then, if he will, return to Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
‘Transvaal from Within. "— Westminster Gazette. 
ible to read with interest and with pleasure far into these pages 


without ceasing to lose faith in the author's impartiality and ability.”—Daily News, 





NOW READY EVERYWHERE. 


MEMORIES AND IMPRESSIONS. 


By the Hon. G. C. EropRIck, Warden of Merton College, 
Oxford, Demy 8vo, 16s. 


HURCH PAST & PRESENT. 

THE C of Papers on the Historical Position of the English 
Church, Contributed by the BisHop oF LONDON, Bishop Barry, 
Canon Meyrick, Dr. Hunt, Professor CouLLins, Mr. 
LLEWELYN DAVIES, &c., and Edited by Professor GWATKIN. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“Well deserves attention....simply because of the great ability of the writers, 
and their spirit of detachment and their breadth of view.”—Literature. 


AHISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY. 
1814-1871. By Bouton Kine, M.A. In2 vols. demy Svo, with 
Maps and Plans, 24s. net. 


“We must pronounce this work of Mr. Bolton King to be the history of the 
Italian movement.... Faithful, sound, and just.”—Spectator. 


F. W. CROSSLEY (of Manchester). 


by J. RENDEL Harnts., Llustrated, extra crown &vo, 6s. 
(Third Luition. 
“This concise but iutensely interesting memvir of one of the noblest and most 
saintly men of the century....Mr. Rendel Harris has edited with rare sympathy, 
delicacy, and literary skill.”—Spectaior. 


J, NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, London, W. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 


TO BE READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
BENNET BURLEIGH’S HISTORY OF THE WAR, 
BY BENNET BURLEIGH. 
With Illustrations and Maps, about 400 pp. crown 8vo, 6s. 
A History of the present War from its Commencement to the Relief of Ladysmith. 











SECOND IMPRESSION IN A FEW DAYS, 


s ee a ; 
THE NEW LUCIAN: being a Series of 
Dialogues of the Dead. By H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. A New Edition, with New 
Dialogues added. Crown 8yvo, 6s. 
Of the fifteen Dialogues comprising this volume four are entirely new, and two 
reprinted from Reviews. 
The DAILY CHRONICLE says:—“It would be difficult to find better prose 
written in our day.” 
The ACADEMY says :—“The clean and shrewd and penetrating common-sense 
of this interesting book.’ 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY OF 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


EDITED BY W. L. COURTNEY. 
MARCH, 1900. 


THE ARMY AND THE ADMINISTRATION. Sy ADMINISTRATOR.’ 
SOME ASPECTS OF THE BOER WAR. By Kev. W. GRESWEI 
ONE CAUSE OF OUR DEFEATS: THE SERVICE RIFLE. By W. DALig- 
_. GROHMAN, 

THE ETHICS OF PERFORMING ANIMALS. Br 
“CRURLTY TO ANIMALS” ACT OF 187¢. 
OUR GAME BOOKS. By C. STEIN. 
WANTED—STATESMEN ! 

(HE TRUTH ABOUT RUSKIN. by H. Wratacore Sravuam 
ON SOME LIBERAL MOVEMEN?'S OF THE LAST HALF 
___By Professor LEWIS CAMPBELL. 

HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR. Be Weer Cnisious. 

LORD MONKSWELL'S COPYRIGHT BILL. By G. HERSERT THRING, 
A REPLY TO HERBERT SPENUER. By Professor JAMES WARD. 

THE MILITARY FORCES OF OUR COLONIES. By Lieut.-General 
_ F.OWEN, R.A. 
THE LAST EFFORTS FOR PEACE. 
1ONA—Pant I. By Fiona Macbeop. 





F. G. AFLALU. 
By Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 


CENTURY. 


JOuN 
By DIPLOMATICUS. | 
| 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., London. 








= Slice in Wonderland,” 1866 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW WORK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM: a Political 


History. By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., Author of “The United States,” &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 15s. net. 
TIMES.—* The style is lucid as of old ; the strokes are masterly and made by a 
steady hand ; and there is all the old power of terse and polished expression.... 
The most readable political history of England yet written.” 





BY THE LATE ARCHBISHOP BENSON. 


THE APOCALYPSE: an Introductory 


Study of the Revelation of St. John the Divine. Being a Presentment of the 


Structure of the Book and of the Fundamental Principles of its Interpretation. 
By EDWARD WIlITE BENSON. Super-royal 8vo, &. 6d. net 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THIRD EDITION, with a new Prefatory Chapter dealing with the events which 
have induced the present crisis. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


With 3 Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 1884: 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY LORD ROBERTS. 
BY LORD ROBERTS. BY LORD ROBERTS. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


Containing 44 Illustrations and Plans. 
LIBRARY EDITION. In 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
POPULAR EDITION. In 1 vol. Extra Crown Svo, 10s. net. 


A CONCORDANCE TO FITZ- 


GERALD’S TRANSLATION OF THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
By J. R. TUTIN. Extra Crown 8vo, parchment, gs. 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE ILIAD. Edited, with Apparatus 


Criticus, Prolegomena, Notes, and Appendices, by WALTER Lrar, Litt.D., 
sometime Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. 1., Books 1-12. Second 
Edition, 8vo, 18s. [Classicai Librury. 


























NEW AND ABRIDGED EDITION. 


EDWARD THRING, Head-Master of 
Uppingham School. Life, Diary, and Letters. By Grong R. PARkLy, 
U.M.G., M.A., Hon. LL.D. University of New Brunswick. With Portrait, 
Crown 8v0, 6s 


A HISTORY OF MODERN PHILO- 


SOPHY: a Sketch of the History of Philosophy from the Close of the Re 
naissance to our own Day. By Dr. HARALD H6FFDING, Professor at the 
University of Copenhagen. Translated from the German by b. E. MEYER. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 15s. net each vol. 

OUTLOOK.—* The student could wish for no juster or more dependable vade 


mecum,” 
Ex- 


THE GOLDEN HORSESHOE. 


tracts from the Letters of Captain H. L. HERNDON, of the 2lst U.s. 
Infantry, on Duty in the Philippine Islands, and Lieutenant LaAwkence 
Grut, A.D.C. to the Military Governor of Puerto Rico. Edited by STEPHEN 
BONSAL. Crowu Svo, 6s. 














AN ELEMENTARY COURSE OF 


PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY. By the late Professor T. J. PAangER, D.Sce., F.Is., 
and Professor W. NEWION Parke, Ph.D. Witb 156 Illustrations, Crown 
Svo, 10s. 6d. (Manuals for Students. 


THE NATURE AND WORK OF 


PLANTS: an Introduction to the Study of Botany. By DANIEL '‘. 
MACDOUGAL, Ph.D., Director of the Laboratories, New York Botanica! 
Garden. Crown $vo, 4s. 6d. 











SPECIMENS of MODERN FRENCH 


PROSE. Edited, with Biographical and Critical Notes, by H. E. BERTHOS, 
Laylorian Teacher of French in the University of Oxford. Pott 5vo, 2s. 6d. 
[Foreign Schoo! Clas 











MACMILLAN and CO,, Limited, London. 


In White and Gold, price One Shilling. 


UNPAINTED PICTURES: 


Being Impressions in Religious Allegory. 
By HUGH NICHOLAS BURGH, 
Author of “ A Short Guide to the Reading of the Prophets.” 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





OOKS WANTED.—325s. each given. “ Bell 
granates,”’ 1841 ; Jackson's “Old Vuris,” 1878; Jorrock’ 
: Moores * Alps in 1864” ; Cook’s * Fox 
George Meredith's Poenis, 1851 ; ‘* New Arabian Nights” (2 vols.:, 188 








; “ Hawbuck 


Grange,” 1847; “ Life John Mytton,” 1835, 1837, or 1851; “Scenes Clerical Life” 





To ensure insertion Advertisem@ts should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the ferst post on Friday. 


(2 vois.), 1858; Scrope “Salmon Fishing,” 1843; 3,000 other books wanted ; list 
post-free.—BAKER 


GREAT BOOKSH IP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND 


G0.S PUBLICATIONS 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BRIDE ELECT.” 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries —Crown &vo, 6s. 


NEMO. By THEO. DOUGLAS, 


Author of “A Bride Elect,” 
“Tras: a Mystery,” “Carr of Dimscaur,” &c. 
ACADEMY.—"A strong and well-constructed etory....Mystery, excitement, 
bumbug, and detection keep the story thoroughly alive, and the love interest is 
never dropped.” 


NEW VOLUME BY SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Post &vo, 5s 


’ ee 
THE QUEEN'S TWIN, and other Stories. 
By SARAH ORNE JEWEL 
SPEOTATOR.— We have ecidem read anything prettier in its way than the 
nnexpected remance ¢ lderly fisherman and the middle-aged shepherdess, 
The tale which gives ity name to the volume is also charming.” 


The Story of the Great War (1798-1815). 
H. FITCHETT, M.A., LL.D., Author of * Deeds that Won the Empire,” 
} ts tor the Fla &e, 4 vols. crown Evo, with Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Plans, 6s. each 
Vol. I. FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT. With 16 Portraits 
and § 3 (Ready. 
. It. THE STRUUGLE FOR THE SEA. With 16 Portraits and 6 Plans. 
(Ready. 
Ill. THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. With 16 Portraits and 15 Plans. 
7 


IV. WATERLOO Cady. 





f the « 





Ry Ww, 
. 





With 16 Portraits and10 Plans. 
[Skorily. 
SPECTATOR.—* Exactly the sort of history desired by the million....The work 
is worthy of theauthor of ‘Deeds that Won the Empire,’ and ‘ Fights for the Flag.’” 
SKETCH.—*Such books as Mr. Fitchett’s are the makers of Englishmen in the 
highest sense of the term....hose who are acquainted with his earlier work 
will find in this example of his genius the same vivid word-picturing capacity, 
the same vivid descriptive ability, and the same vivid character-drawing.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. Srconp Enitroy, 
With 16 Portraits, 13 Plans,and a Facsimile Letter cf the Duke of Marl- 
borough, crown 8vo0. 68. , 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—“ This is the second voiume of the series which has 
achieved one of the greatest literary successes of our time....As a gift-book, or as 
a book to take ip andread at odd moments, or to devour at a prolonged sitting, 
this book has few equals.” 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. 


ELEVENTH EDITION. With 16 Portraits and 11 Plans, crown 8vo, 6s. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Not since Macaulay ceased to write has English literature 
roduced a writer capable of infusing such life and vigour into historical scenes. 
he wholesome and manly tone of Mr. Fitchett’s book is specially satisfactory. 

-eeeThe book cannot but take the reader by storm wherever it finds him.” 


AND ST. HELENA. 


THE STORY OF THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 


2 vols. large crown $vo, with 16 Portraits and 4 Maps, 18s. 


THE GREAT COMPANY, 1667-1871. 


BEING A HISTORY OF THE HONOURABLE COMPANY OF 
MERCHANT ADVENTURERS TRADING INTO HUDSON’S BAY. Com- 
piled now for the first time !rom the Company’s Archives; from the Journals 
of its Factors and Traders; from French and English Diplomatic Documents 
and State Papers; and from many Accounts and Memoirs. By BECKLES 
WILLSON. 

With an Introduction by LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL. 

WORLD.—* This particularly interesting work, which reads more like a 
romance than a plain statement of fact, is far more exciting than half the boys’ 
stories of the day.” 

SPEAKER.—* An important chapter in the history of the British Empire has 
now been satisfactorily written. This book, which is eminently readable, should 
eatisfy two large classes of persons, those who are interested in the growth of our 
Colonjes and those who love stories of adventure.” 


SOUTHERN ARABIA. By the late Tnro- 


DORE BENT, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., Author of “ The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,” 
“The Sacred City of the Ethiopians,” &¢c.; and Mrs. THEODORE BENT. 
With a Portrait, 24 Full-page Illustrations, and 6 Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Mrs. Bent has written a very interesting book 
which should be of the greatest service to future explorers, to merchants dealing 
in Arabian commodities, and to the Foreign Office. It is well illustrated.” 


THE STONES OF PARIS, IN HISTORY AND 


LETTERS. By BENJAMIN ELLIS MARTIN and CHARLOTTE M. MAnTIN. 
2 vols. profusely Illustrated, crown 8vo, 18s. 
LITERATURE.—“Two large volumes, full of information,.thoroughly well 
written and thoroughly well illustrated.” 


UNWRITTEN LAWS AND IDEALS OF 


ACTIVE CAREERS. Edited by E.H. Pitcarny. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 

The volume includes Essays by representative men of various professi 

each calling has been dealt with by an expert writing with full knowledg 
subject. 

MORNING POST.—“ Miss Pitcairn ts to be congratulated on having collected 
euch an entertaining series.of essays from the pens of 60 many men distinguished 
in their respective professious. Where all fs good it fs invidious, and perbaps yun- 
necessary, to make di: ions.” . 

















THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPRY, 
THE LAST VOLUME BUT Two. 
Roral 8vo, 15s. net in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 29s, net 


VOU. LAI. CWHICHCORD—WILLIAMS) OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE, 
NOTE.—A Full Prospectus of “The Dictionary ef National Biographr,” with 
Epecimen Pages, may be had upon application. ~ here: 
*,” Vol. I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a Volume has been issye 
every three months since that date. Pela 
A further Volume will be published on April Ist and July Ist, 1999. 7) 
latter volume will complete the work. cy 6 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS 


CHEAPER EDITION, Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE Brrrey 
Q.C., MP, and FREDENIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. large crown &vo, bound is 
cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6. per sy a 
*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING'S Work: 
17 vols. crown &vo, bound in Sets, £45s.; or the Volumes bound separate 


each. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S Com. 


PLETE WORKS. OHEAPER EDITION. 1 vol., with Portrait and Fac 
simile of the MS. of “A Sonnet from the Portuguese,” large crown &vo, bound 

in cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. si 
*,% Also the UNIFORM EDITION of MRS. BROWNING'S WORKS. ¢ pois 
6mnall crown 8vo, 5s. each. ae: 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform 


Edition, Each Volume Illustrated by a Vignette Title-page. 10 vols. large 
crown 870, 6s, each. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE 
THE “HAWORTH” EDITION. 


7 vols. large crown 8yv0, cloth, gilt top, 6s.each. With Portraits and Dustra 
tions, including Views of Places described in the Works, reproduced from Photo- 
graphs specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. Bland, of Duffield, Derby, in 
Conjunction with Mr. C. Barrow Keene, of Derby. Introductions to the Works 
are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY Wak8D, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs, 
Gaskell!’s “ Life of Charlotte Bronté” by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent 
Bronté authority. 

*,* Vols. I. to V. have been Published, and the remaining Volumes 
will be issued at Monthly Intervals. 

#4* Also LIBRARY EDITION, 7 vols., each containing 5 Illustrations, large 
crown 8vo, 5s. each. The POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. small post 8vo, linp 
cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the POCKET EDITION, 
7 vols, small feap. 8vo, each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 
1s. 6d. per vol.; or the Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS.  Unirony 


EDITION, 7 vols., each containing 4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. cach, bound in cloth. 

*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. small post Svo, limp cloth, or cloth 

boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d.each. And ths POCKET EDITION, 8 vols. smau feap, Svo, 

bound in. cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per vol.; or the Set, in gold-lettered cloty 
case, 14s. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 

13 vols. large crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. This New and Revised Edition com- 
prises additional material and hitherto unpublished Letters, Sketches, and 
Drawings derived from the Author’s original MSS. and Note-books:. and each 
volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. RicirmMoxp 
RITCHIE. 

*,* THE THIRTEEN VOLUMES ARE ALSO SUPPLIED IN SET, CLOTH 
BINDING, GILT TOP, £3 18s. 
*.° A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post-free 
on appiication. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. — The 


STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. This Edition 
contains some of Mr. Thackeray’s writings which had not previously been 
collected, and many additional Illustrations. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. — The 


LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 
£9; or half-russia, marbled edges, £13 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, 
Richard Doyle,and Frederick Walker. 

*,© The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. — Th 


POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown Svo, with Frontispiece to each Volume, 
scarlet cloth, gilt top, £3 5s.; or in half-morocco, gilt, £5 lus. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. — Tho 


CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 vols. bound in cloth, £4 Me; 
or handsomely bound in half-morocco, £8 §s. 
%.* The Volumes are 601i separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. — The 


POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. each. 
*,.4% The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 
THE NOVELS. 13 vols. in gold- | THE MISCELLANIES. 14 vo's 


lettered cloth case, 21s. in gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 




















*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward a CATALOGUE of their PUBLICATIONS post-fret 


on application. 
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